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By  Mneas  Anderfon.  pp.  300,  4to#  il.  IS.  boards*  .Debretti 
Piccadilly.  London,  1795. 

[  Concluded  from  our. lajl  Number^  j 

T^HE  Bfitifh  ambaflador,  with  his  train,  now  finifhed  his 
.  backward  journey  from  Tartary,  by  the  fame  route  ^that 
[onduded  him  thither,  and  returned  to  Pekin.-r— Interchange's 
00k  place  of  various  prefents :  ‘  ^  ;  v  ^ 

•  Several  of  his  Britannic  Majefty’s  prefents,  when  a  trial  of  thent 
^as  inade  before  the  Mandarins,  were  found  to  fail  in  the  operations 
ifad  powers  attributed  to  them ;  and  others  of  them  did  not  excite 
L^|iat  furprife  and  admiration  in  the  breads  of  the  Chinefe  philolb- 
-ihers  which  Dr.  Dinwiddle  and  Mr.  Barrow  exfiefted^  who  imme¬ 
diately  determined  upon  the  ignorance  that  prevailed  in  China,  and 
fic  grofs  obdinacy  of  the  people. 

H  ‘  A  rejbrt  was  in  circulation  this  day  throughout  the  palace^ 
Ifcat  the  embafly  was  to  quit  Pekin  in  the  beginning  of  the  week: 

Icircumftance  which  was  fo  cpntrary  to  the  general  ^peflatioh,  that 
did  not  at  fifft  meet  with  the  credit  which  it  was  afterwards  found 
deferve.* 

Mr.  Anderfon  had  a  view  of  the  Emperor  as  he  was  feated 
a  palanquin : 

*  The  Emperor  is  about  Hve  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  and  of  ^ 
‘nder  but  elegant  form ;  his  complexion  is  comparatively  fair,  though 
8  eyes  are  dark ;  his  nofe  is  rather  aquiline,  and  the  whole  of  his 
^untenance  prefents  a  perfect 'regularity  of  features,  which^  by  no 
cans,  announce  the  great  age  he  is  faid  to  have  attained :  his  perfon 
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is  attrafting,  and  his  deportment  accompanied  by  an  afFabiiity  ''hich, 
without  leffening  the  dignity  of  the  prince,  evinces  the  amiable  cha. 
lader  of  the  man/ 


Orders  were  now  Iffiied  for  the  fuite  to  prepare  for  an  imme 
diate  departure  from  Pekin: 


I « 


^  Whatever  policy  governed  the  councils  of  China  on  this  occafion,^ 
whether  it  was  an  enlarged  view  of  national  intereft,  which  it  v,  { 
fuppofed  the  propofitions  of  Great  Britain  would  not  tend  to  advance, 
or  any  difguft  or  prejudice  proceedii  g  from  niiicondudl  and  mif. 
management  in  the  cii.baffy  itfclf,  the  manner  in  which  the  anibaiTa- 
dor  was  difmifTed  from  Pekin  was  ungracious  and  mortifying  in  ihfl 
extreme.  Por  even  if  it  is  fuppefed  to  be  a  policy  of  the  Chincie^ 
government,  that  no  foreign  miniller  (hall  be  received,  but  on 
ticular  occafions,  and  that  he  is  not  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  coun 
when  he  has  finifhed  his  particular  miflion ;  it  does  not  appear 
thebufinefs  was  at  all  advanced  which  Lord  Macartney  was  empiov 
to  negociate  ;  and  he  certainly  would  not  have  entered  into  any  dome 
tic  arrangements,  if  he  had  not  confidcred  himfelf  as  fecure  cf  rexn:; 
ing  at  Pekin  throughout  the  winter.  He  muft  have  been  encourag 
to  believe  that  his  relidence  would  not  only  be  permitted,  but  acce^ 
able  to  his  Imperial  Majefty ;  and  that  there  was  a  very  friendly 
portion  in  the  councils  of  China  towards  the  entering  into  a  tre 
with  Great  Britain  refpeding  a  more  enlarged  fyilem  of  commerc 
intercourfe  between  the  two  countries. 

‘  The  jealoufy  of  the  Chinefe  government  had  fo  far  fubfided  as  : 
exprefs  a  wi(h  for  an  embafiy  from  this  country,  and  afterwards 
receive  it.  The  power  of  Great  Britain,  its  poffeflions  in  the  i' 
Indies,  with  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  acquired,  and 
general  date  of  Europe,  are  fubjefls  by  no  means  unknown  at 
court  of  Pekin ;  nor  was  the  Englifli  fettlement  at  Chufan,  or 
manner  in  which  it  was  deftroyed,  altogether  forgotten.  The  Es 
peror  himfelf  had  not  only  manifefted  a  rtfpedl  for  the  Britifli 
bafiV,  by  the  great  attentions  which  had  accompanied  its  prog 
but  difeovered  an  impatient  defire  to  receive  it  by  inviting  it  toil 
refidence  in  Tartary,  when  he  was  fo  foon  to  return  to  Pekin.  In  lie: 
there  was  no  apparent  public  reafon,  when  the  ambafiador  was  on 
received,  why  he  (hould^nct  be  permitted  to  proceed  in  his  nego 
ation :  but  even  if  any  change  had  taken  place  in  the  mind  of  t 
Emperor,  or  any  prejudice  arifen  againft  the  embaffy,  from  any  ind 
cretion  or  mlfcondud  in  the  management  of  it,  which  might  indi 
the  court  of  China  to  put  an  immediate  termination  to  it ;  it  is  whe r 
irreconcileable  to  the  common  rules  of  political  decorum  and  civili 
as  well  as  the  principles  of  judice  and  humanity,  that  an  ambaflad 
offo  much  confequence  as  Lord  Macartney,  (hould  be  difmified, 
der  his  peculiar  circumftances,  without  the  lead  ceremony;  and 
not  only  ordered  to  depart  without  allowing  the  time  necefi'ary 
make  the  common  arrangements  for  his  journey,  but  alfo  refule 
refpite  only  of  two  days  to  his  urgent  folicitations.  In  (here, 
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entered  Pekin  like  paupers ;  we  remained  in  it  like  priibners  3  and 
we  quitted  it  like  vagrants 

The  curiofity  of  the  reader  with  regard  to  the  refult  of  the  em- 
liafly  being  now  at  an  end,  Mr.  Anderlbn  purfiies  what  remains  of 
fnis  narrative  with  lefs  intereft,  and,  as  it  were,  in  lower  fpirits, 
partaking,  by  fym'pathy,  in  the  difappointment  and  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  his  countrymen.  It  every  where  abpunds,  however, 
[vith  curious  information ;  for  in  a  country  like  China,  fo  re- 
l:iote  in  geographical  fituation,  and  {o  recondite  with  regard  to 
its  manners  and  government,  every  circumftance  becomes  im¬ 
portant. — VVe  (hall'  felecl  a  few  more  palfages  as  fpecimens  of 
^he  volume  under  review^  and  for  the  entertainment  of  one 
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I  the  lakesj  rivers, -  and  canals,  of  China  arc  various,  and  fome 
them  peculiar  to  that  country: 

*  In  the  lakes  and  large  rivers  they  frequently  ufe  the  kind  of  baited 
es,  which  are  employed  on  board  ftiips  to  catch  fifh  in  the  fca.  In 
ber  parts  they  ufe  nets  of  the  fame  kind,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as 
e  filhermen  in  Europe,  In  fome  places  they  ercfl  tall  bamboo  italks 
the  water,  on  which  they  ,  fp read  a  curtain  of  flrong  gauze,  which 
ey  extend  acrofs  certain  channels  of  the  rivers ;  and  fometimes, 
lere  there  is  an  opportunity,  acrofs  the  rivers  themfelves:  this 
ntrivance  effeclually  intercepts  the  paffage  of  the  fifh,  which, 
}m  the  baits  thrown  in,  or  attached  to  the  gauze,  are  brought 
ere  in  Aoals ;  great  numbers  of  boats  then  refort  to  thefe  places^ 
d  the  filhermen  are  feen  to  employ  their  nets  with  great  fuccefs, 

‘  It  appeared,  however,  on  inquiry,  that  the  rights  of  fiftiery  are  as 
snuouily" exerted  in  China,  as  in  our  own  country ;  for  we  were  in- 
med,  that  none  of  thefe  arts  to  get  ii(h  were  employed  but  for  the 
indarin  who  pofTeffed  the  (hores  of  that  part*  of  the  river,  or  by 
Aofe  who  paid  a  rent  for  that  privilege.  ^ 

■p  I  The  fiih  caught  in  the  rivers  which  we  have  navigated,  con  fill 
chiefly  of  a  kind  of  whiting,  and  very  fine  trout,  of  an  excellent  qua- 
Ifty  and  flavour ;  and  they  are  fo  abundant,  that  though  the'  fifli'ermeii 
Uefo  numerous,  and  the  demand  fo  great  from  the  junics,  the  formed 
a  very  good  livelihood,  and  the  latter  are  well  fuppKed  With  a 
wd  which  the  crews  of  them  are  faid  to  prefer,  , 

But  the  moft  extraordinary  mode  of  fiftiing  in  this  country,  and 
yich  I  believe  is  peculiar  to  it,  is  by  birds  trained  for  that  pufpofe. 

are  hawks,  when  e;nployed  in  the  air,  or  hounds,  when  followin;^ 
Ulcerit  on  the  earth,  more  fagacious  in  the  purfult  of  their  prey,  or 
certain  in  obtaining  it,  than  thefe  birds  in  another  element, 
cy  are  called  Looau;  and  are  to  be  fotind,  as  I  am  informed;  in 
other  country  than  that  in  which  we  faw  them.  They  are  about 

1  , 

j  *  This  is  very  good  defeription  5  pifturcique  and  laconic. 

Fa  the 
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the  fize  of  a  goofe,  with  grey  plumage,  webbed  feet,  and  havei 
long  and  very  flender  bill,  that  is  crooked  at  the  point.  This  extra, 
ordinary  aquatic  fowl,  when  in  its  wild  ilate,  has  nothing  uncommon 
in  its  appearance,  nor  does  it  differ  from  other  birds  whom  natute 
has  appointed  to  live  on  the  water.  It  makes  its  neft  among  the 
reeds  of  the  fhore,  or  in  the  hollows  of  crags,  or  where  an  iflard 
offers  its  (helter  and  proteftion.  Its  faculty  of  diving,  or  remaining 
under  water,  is  not  more  extraordinary  than  many  other  fowl  that  prej 
upon  fi(h :  but  the  moft  wonderful  circum (lance,  and  I  feel  as  ifl 
were  almoft  rilking  my  credibility  while  I  relate  it,  is  the  docility  of 
thefe  birds  in  employing  their  natural  inflin^ive  powers,  at  the  com. 
mand  of  the  filhermcn  who  poffefs  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
hound,  the  fpaniel,  or  the  pointer,  fubmit  their  refpedive  fagaciiy  to 
the  huntfman  or  the  gunner.* 

Our  travellers  had  continued  opportunities  of  witneffing  the 
refpecl  and  reverence  paid  by  the  Chinefe  to  their  deceafeJ 
friends  and  rdations.  They  obferved,  in  their  return  from 
Pekin  down  the  great*  river  that  waters  thofe  parts,  and  falls 
-  into  the  Yellow  Sea, 

‘  Several  fepulchral  or  funeral  monuments  that  had  been  eredlei 
in  various  parts  of  the  mountains,  with  excavations  in  the  rocb 
beneath  them  to  receive  the  dead.  That  an  amiable  fuperfiiticii 
might  wdlh  to  confign  the  remains  of  the  parent  or  the  child,  the 
friend  or  the  relation,  to  fuch  a  fepulchral  retreat,  elevated,  as  it  were, 
above  the  world,  and,  as  it  might  be  thought  by  the  pagan  mytho¬ 
logy,  nearer  to  that  heaven  where  their  fpirits  were  defined  to  wing, 
or  had  already  taken  flight,  is  not  inconfiftent  with  the  b'eft  feelings 
of  nature  and  religion.  But  fome  of  thefe  places  facred  to  the 
dead  appeared  to  us,  at  lead,  to  be  in  fuch  fituations  as  to  render 
the  attempt  to  gain  accefs  to  them  a  circumftance  of  no  fmall  hazard 
to  the  living.* 

In  another  place : 

.  ♦  When  we  mentioned  thefe  folemn  repofitories  in  a  former  page, 
the  thought  fuggelled  itfelf,  that  fuperftition  might  carry  the  dead  to 
thofe  high  places,  on  the  fame  principle  that  idolatry  has  raifed  its 
altars  there;  but,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  dreary,  uncultivatei 
mountain  is  better,  fuited  to  the  charafler  of  the  fepulchre;  and  that 
there  is,  perhaps,  fomeihing  confolaiory  in  the  idea  of  that  fecuritji 
^  which  belongs  to  thefe  awful,  and  almofl  Inacceffible  folitudes ;  we  niav 
probably  approach  nearer  to  the  real  motives  of  conlignlng  the  deadj 
to  thefe  elevated  tombs.*  ' 

On  the;  river  at  Canton  they  few  great  numbers  of  boatJ,j 
containing  all  kinds  of  provifions,  fruits,  and  merchandife,  ^ 
lale.  , 

*  They  rowed  backwards  and  forwards,  announcing,  at  the  rao’ 
time*  tbieir 'Various- commodities,  with  very  violent  vociferati^"' 
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as  is  fecn  and  heard  among  the  owners  of  provifion  wherries  on  the 
Thames. 

<  It  appeared  very  Angular  to  us,  that  mod  of  the  boats  which  we 
hsd  feen  for  feveral  days,  were  rowed  and  lleered  by  women.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  by  any  means,  uncommon  to  fee  a  woman,  with  a  child  tied 
by  a  linen  bandage  to  her  back,  and  another  fuckling  at  her  breaft, 
while  the  mother  herfelf  is  employed  in  handling  the  oar,  or  guiding 
the  helm.  1  have  alfo  continually  obferved  women  on  (horc  engaged 
in  the  molf  laborious  employments,  with  an  infant  failened  to  their 
bread.  Such  unpleafing,  and  it  may  be  added  to  the  feeling  minds  fuch 
au  affeding  fpedacle  isliever  feen  in  any  of  thofe  parts  of  Tartary 
^  through  which  the  embafiy  pafled ;  for  the  women  there,  as  well  as 
i  in  the  northern  provinces  of  China,  have  their  feet  crippled  from 
i  their  infancy, To  that  they  can  never  fubmit  to  fuch  fatiguing  occupa- 
i  lions.  I  was  permitted  to  take  the  meafure  of  a  lady’s  foot,  who  was 
§  twenty  years  of  age,  which  meafured  no  more  in  length  than  five 
1  inches  and  an  half.  Of  this  compreflion  of  the  feet,  it  may,  indeed, 
f  be  (aid  to  be  a  partial  pradice.’ 

{  To  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  there  is  added  a  fupplemcntafy 
I  chapter,  by  Captain  Mackintolh,  containing  various  cuftoms  of 
f  theChinefe,  and  other  mifcellaneous  articles  ;  in  which  the  Cap- 
I  tain  expofes  fome  errors  of  the  Abbe  Grofier,  and  other  writers, 
I  refpedling  the  Chinefe. — In  an  appendix  we  have  an  account  of 

ithe  tranfadions  of  the  fquadron  during  the  abfence  of  the  em- 
bafly,  till  their  return  on  board  his  majefty^s  fhip  the  Lion,  at 
Wampoa;  with  various  meteorological  obfervations  j  and  alfo  a 
gloffary  of  Chinefe  words. 


;  y: 

i  In  a  narrative  refpecSling  a  country  fo  extraordinary  as  that  of 
.5  China,  there  is  no  need  of  profound  genius  or  extenfive  learn- 
^ing  in  order  to  intereft;  amufe,  and  even  inftrud,  the  reader. 
Sin  hiftories  that  have  for  their  fubjeds  the  phyfical  and  moral 
Ifcenery  of  Europe,  common  and  familiar  to  our  imagination, 
»the  attention  of  the  reader  is  not  to  be  roufed  and  kept  alive 
^without  fuperior  ability.  The  novelty  of  what  pafles  under  re- 

Iview  in  China,  arrefts  attention,  and  conftrafns  us  to  rpnke 
comparifons  relating  to  every  circumftance  that  occurs  between 
ourfelves  and  the  moft  populous,  ancient,  and  civilifed  nation 
in  the  world.  Even  in  the  moft  legitimate  and  dignified  hifto- 
fies,  it  is  not  the  mazes  of  political  intrigues,  vicilfitudes  under¬ 
gone  by  the  great,  the  fplendour  of  fieges  and  battles,  nor  yet 
the  rife  and  fall  of  nations,  that  beftow  the  greateft  charm  of 
fnat  pleafing  fpecies  of  compofition.  It  is  a  fecret  and  incefiant 
comparifon  of  paffed  ages  and  foreign  countries  with  our  own, 
Jn  innumerable  refpeds,  that  excite  the  deepeft«curiofity,  and 
^‘Ve  the  livelieft  fatisfaclion. — Mr.  Anderfon  is  not  an  author 

F  3  «  diftinguiihcd 
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diftinguilhcd  by  deep  and  comprehenfive  views,  by  acute  dif. 
cernment,  or  deep  penetration.  He  is  neither  a  philcfopher  nor 
a  fcholar.  But  he  has  found  fenfc  and  juft  obfervation.  And 
if  he  does  not  amufe  the  learned  by  fpeculation,  he  does  not 
"diftort  any  of  the  objects  he  defcribes  by  any  favourite  theorks. 
Nor  is  he  at  all  deficient^,  at  leaft  his  book  is  not  deficient,  ia 
ftyle  and  compofition.  His  language  is  eafy,  perfpicuous,  ani 
proper;  and  he  is  fometiines  happy  in  ftrokes  of  brief  anj 
forcible  defeription.  To  the  inftance,of  pidfurefque  and  laconic 
defeription  given  above,  add  what  follows:  5  From  Tartary  :o 
‘  Canton  it  \vas  a  chain  of  falutes,  which  were  fo  frequent,  th-: 

*  it"  might  be  compared  almoft  to  a  train  of  wild-fire  laid  from 

*  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other.’  Page  213.— Althougli 
Mr.  Anderfon’s  narrative  be  not  feafoned  vyith  learned  refiee* 
tibns,  the  fails  he  notices  are  often  fuch  as  cannot  fail  to  fug. 
geft  various  refleiliohs,  or  combinations  of  ideas,  to  the  learnd 
reader.  What  he  has  obferved  of  the  light  and  flame  that  form 
a  part  of  the'CHinefe  devotion,  and  that  in  every  family,  recuh 
to  rhind  the  worfhip  of  the  ancient  Perfiaiis,  and  the  m.oderfi 
P.erfees  in  India;  the  facred  regard  paid  to  the  remains  of  theii 
anceftors  by  the’Chinefe;  a  fimilar  veneration  among  the  an.| 
cient  Scythians,  who  told  their  Perfian  purfuers,  that  then  the? 
would  flop  their  flight,  and  come  to  clofe  ailion,  when  the? 
fhould  come,  in  their  retreat,  to  the  tombs  of  their  anceftors 
The  pyramidal  form,  noticed  by  Mr.  Anderfon,  of  fome  of  the;: 
maufoleums,  reminds  us  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt;  a  circum.* 
fiance  w’hich,  with  many  others,  iiotwithflanding  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  Du  Pauw,  feems  to  prove  a  ftrong  degree  of  affini:j 
between  the  Chinefe  and  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

*  The  greateft,  and  indeed ^the  only  fault  (for  defefls  are  no! 
faults,  and  the  book  is  to  be  eftimated  by  what  it  only  pretenJj 
to  be),  we  find  with  this  author  is,  that  he  is  by  far  too  parti¬ 
cular  and  circumftantial  in  his  accounts  of  naval,  military,  aii 
^mbafladorial  etiquette,  and  other  frivolous  circumftanc  ? 
Few,  we  prefume,  are  the  readers  that  will  find  any  fiitisfaclioii 

.  in  a  particular  account  of  royal  falutes  that  were  fired;  wlu* 
flags  were  hoifted  ;  what  was  the  order  of  precedence  in  tte 
ambaflador’s  fuitc  and  proceflions — when  Sir  George  sn- 
Master  Staunton  appeared  in  the  train;  when  Dr.  Glikn: 
when  Colonel  Benfon,  wnth  the  Lieutenants  Parifli  and  Crewe; 
when  the  Dodtors  Dinwiddle  and  Scott;  when  MelTrs.  VViiiucr, 


f  It  is  probable  that  JEnezs  Anderfon  called  in  the  aid  of  fo^'j 
literary  charadler;  and,  if  lo,  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  in  i 
dioicc.  '  '  I 


Barinjj 
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Baringv  Hutner,  and  Plumb,  &c.  &c.  See  page<?  120—138, 

jgj _ 265.  Thefe  puerilities  arc  carried  to  a  difgufting  height;, 

and,  although  they  might  appear  proper  to  fuch  a  journalift  as 
Mr.  Arderlon,  whofe  tafte  not  formed  on  th?  fine  models  of 
antiquity,  and  who  might  think  thcfe  fine  things*,  his  literary 
guide,  or,  we  may  lay,  his  compofer,  fhould  have  remonftratcd 
loudly  againlt  the  infertion  of  fuch  vulgarities.  This  guide,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  appears  to  be  a  man  of  tafte  and  judg- 
n  ent.  It  is  undoubtedly  to  this  Mentor,  and  not  to  ^Eneas 
himlelf,  that  wc  are  to  aferibe  fuch  reflections  as  the  fol- 
Jo  wing: 

«  Though  China  abounds  in  a  fuccf’flion  of  never  ceafing  variety 
to  the  traveller,  it  will  not,  I  fear,  pofl'cfs  that  plealing  appearance 
in  the  opinion  of  the  reader  ;  as  it  is  impoffible  to  convey,  by  words, 
that  diverfifying  charader  to  the  page  of  a  printed  book,  which  is 
fecn  in  every  leaf  of  the  volume  of  Nature. 

‘  The  llightelt  bend  of  the  river  preknts  a  new  profp€ft,  or  a 
new  view  of  what  has  been  already  feen.  Every  city  differs  froni 
the  ialt ;  no  two  villages  have  the  fame  form  ;  and  a  multiplicity  of 
circumlhnces  occur,  which  occafion  decided  difFerc*nces  in  the  land- 
fcape  figure  of  fimilar  objeds,  that  are  incommunicable  by  any  art 
lot  verbal  delcriplion.  1  hus,  I  fear,  it  will  prove,  that  while  the, 
writer  is  receiving  pleafiire  from  the  variety  of  objefts  that  occur  to 
his  memory,  he  is  preparing  dulnefs  for  the  reader  by  an  enumeration 
lof  them.* 


Such  then  U  the  narrative  of  ^Eneas  Anderfon,  baggage- 
an  to  the  embafiy. —  vV'e  look  forward  now,  aftcT  this  avant- 
ourier,  to  the  joint  work  of  the  fecretary  and  the  ambalTador 
imfelf;  wnich  will  be  indeed  an  excellent  work,  if  it  (hall  ex- 
ceeJ  that  which  we  have  thus  reviewed  as  much  in  merit,  as 
thofe  perfons  did  iEneaS  Anderfon  in  ftation. 


*  If  we  have  been  rightly  informed,  and  as  is  probable  from  tho 
low  flation  he  held  in  the  embafiy. 


F  4 


Art. 
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Accurait  Account  of  Lord  Macartney's  EmbaJJy, 


Art.  II.  An  accurate  Account  of  Lord  Macartney's  Emlajfy  u 
China ;  carefully  abridged  from  the  original  IVork  :  with 
terations  and  Corrections  by  the  Editor^  who  was  dlfo  an  du 
iendant  on  the  EtnbaJJy,  Emhcllijhed  with  a  Jir iking.  Likeruh 
of  the  prefent  Emperdr^  from  an  original  Drawing  in  the 
rojfefion  of  the  Editor,  pp.  144.  121110.  Printed  for  Vernor 
•  and  Hood.  London,  1795. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

^  'T^HE  editor  of  this  little  volume,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  an  attendant  on  the  embail’y,  and  of  courfe  an  eye  witnefs 
to  moft  of  the  occurrences  here  re  lated,  had,  at  one  time,  formed  an 
idea  of  giving  to  the  public  a  narrative  of  the’ various  objeds  which 
naturally  met  his  obfervation,  from  his  own  mariuferipts,  in  order 
that  every  clafe  of  readers  might,  at  a  fm all  expence,'  partake  of  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  it. — But,- on  peruling  the  work  pub- 
lifhcd  by  Mr.  Anderion,  he  found  it,  on  the  whole;  fo  clearly* ccr- 
rcdl,  fo  accurately  deferiptive,  and  fo  rationally  conclufive,  on  many 
points  which  have  been  deemed  difputable',  by  uniravelled  thecrills, 
that  he  was  induced  to  quit  his  firft  intention,  and  to  purfue  the  plan 
which  he  has  here  adopted  of  abridging  Mr.  Anderfon’s  book,  with 
fuch  alterations,  correftions;  and  additions,  as’ were  moft  forcibly 
impreffed  on  his  mind.  1  hough  Mr.  Anderfon  and  myfelf  [ipeah- 
ing  nowin  the  firft  perfon]  may  differ  on  trifles,  there  is  no  material 
variation  of  opinion  between  us,  which  will  always  be  the  cafe  where 
two  or  more  people  have  the  fame  opportunity  of  viewing  the  fame 
objedls,  and  are  all  determined  to  relate  the  truth,  agreeable  [agree^ 
ably]  to  the  beft  of  their  judgment.* 


Though  travellers  do  not,  and  cannot,  in  going  over  ground 
traverfed  by  others,  always  write  what  is  neW,  there  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  even  in  their  repetitions ;  as  what  may  have  been  du¬ 
bious  and  controvertible  is  rendered  credible,' and  placed  beyond 
doubt,  by  concurring  feftimonies.  The  editor  flioulJ,  therefore, 
have  prefixed  "his  name  to  his  abidgment  of  Anddffon’s  w^ork; 
which  cannot  derive  any  credit  from  aiionymou's  authority.  1  he 
truth  probably  is,  that  our  abridger  was  never  in  China ;  perhaps 
never  but  of  Great  Britain;  ’  This  abridgment  is,  probably,  '.vhat 
is  commonly  called  a  catch- penny.  But  pennies  are  often 
caught  by  lefs  juftifiable  means. — It  is  a  judicious  feledlion ;  and 
it  gratifies,  at  a  fmall  expence,  the  curiofity  of  many  who  can¬ 
not  purchafe  large,  much  lefs  fine  and  gaudy  books. 


/ 
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Art.  Ill*  ^  journey  through  HoUandt  tfc.  made  in  the  Summer 
'  cf  1794*  By  Ann  Radclrffe.  pp.  500.  4to.  il.  is.  boards* 
Robinfons.  London,  1795. 

[  Continued  from  our  laji  Number  n  ] 

Mrs.  RadcUffe  and  her  aflbciate,  afcer  fpending  two  days  at 
•Goodefbeig,  ftt  our,  in  a  fultry  afternoon,  for  the  town 
ofAndernach.  ‘  The  eaftern  margin  of  the  Rhine  fometiraes 
«  cxliibiteo  as  extenfive  a  range  of  licep  rocks  as  the  weltern, 

«  and  frequently  the  fitnefs  of  the  faiient  angles  on  one  fide,  to 
5  the  recipient  ones  on  the  other,  feemed  to  juftify  the  fpecala« 
f  tion,  that  they  had  been  divided  by  an  earthquake,  which  let 
*  the  river  in  between  them  *.  The  general  date  of  the  eaftern 
5  bank,  though  fteep,  is  that  of  the  thickeft  cultivation.  The 
‘  rock  frequently  peeps,  in  rugged  projedtions,  through  the  thin 
‘  foil,  which  is  fcattered  over  its  declivity,  and  every  where 
*  appears  at  top ;  but  the  fides  are  covered  with  vines  fo  abun* 
*  dintlv,  that  the  labour  of  cultivating  them,  and  of  exprcfting 
‘  the  wine,  fupports  a  village  at  lead  at  every  half  mile. 

f ,  The  green  rows  arc  led  up  the  fteeps  to  an  height,  which  cannot 
I  be  afcended  without  the  help  of  Heps  cut  in  the  rock :  the  foil  itfcif 
is  there  fupported  by  walls  of  loofe  ilones,  or  it  would  fall  either  by 
its  own  weight,  or  with  the  firll  prelfure  of  rain  ;  and  fometimes  even 
this  fcaiity  mould  appears  to  have  been  placed  there  by  art,  being  in 
fuch  fcball  patches,  that  perhaps  only  twenty  vines  can  be  planted  in 
each.  But  fuch  exccftive  labour  has  been  neceflary  only  towards  the 
fummits,  for  lower  down  the  foil  Is  fufficieiuly  deep  to  fupport  the 
inoft  luxuriant' vegetation. 

‘  It  might  befuppofed,  from  fo  much  produce  and  exertion,  that 
this  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  the  refidencc  of  an  opulent,  or  at  leaft  a 
well-conditioned  peafantry,  and  that  the  villages,  of  which  feven  or 
eight  are  frequently  in  fight  at  once,  are  as  fuperior  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  towns  by  the  Hate  of  their  inhabitants,  as  they  are  by  their  pidu- 
refque  fituation.  On  the  contrary,  the  inhabitants  of  the  wine  coun¬ 
try  are  faid  to  be  amongil  the  poorell  in  Germany* 


,  •  Were  Mrs.  Radcliffe  but  moderately  verfant  in  natural  hiHory, 
fee  would  know^  that  all  Hreaens  of  water,  from  the  mightieH  river  to 
the  fmalleft  rill,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  without  the  agency  of 
earthquakes,  naturally  and  neceffarily  run  into  the  reciprocation  of 
fallent  and  rentrant  angles. 

t  In  rugged  foils,  that  require  a  confiderable  Hock  for  carrying 
on  the  various  operations  of  agriculture,  the  tenants  are  richer  than 
wher‘  no  fuch  Hock  is  required.  The  more  luxuriant  the  foil,  and 
fpontancous  the  bounty  of  nature,  the  poorer  the  farmer.— See  on 
this  fubjed  Mr.  Hume’s  Eflay  on  Commerce, 

‘  How 


M 


$ 
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^  How  much  is  the  delight  of  looking  upon  plentcoufnefs 

*  leflfened  by  the  belief  [ratner  the  rcfledtionj  that  it  fupplies 
^  the  means  of  excefe  to  a  few  [only],  but  denies  thofe  of  com- 

*  petencc  to  many  !.* 

From  Andernach.  our  author,  marking  and  delineating  dill 
the  face  of  the  country,  purfues  her  journey,  by  Cobkntz, 
Montaubar,  and  Limbourg.  Here, 

*  At  an  inn  called  the  Three  Kings,  we  faw  urd  the  fullenncfs,  and 
then  the  ferocious  malignity,  of  a  German  landlord  and  his  wife, 
exemplified  much  more  fully  than  had  before  occurred.  When  we 
afterwards  exprefled  our  furprife,  that  the  ma^ilbates  (hould  permit 
perfons  of  fuch  condudl  to  keep  an  inn,  efpccially  where  there  was 
only  one^  we  learned,  that  this  fellow  was  himfejf  the  chief  magif. 
Irate,  or  burgomafter  of  the  place;  and  his  authority  appeared  in 
the  fearfulntfs  of  his  neighbours  to  afford  any  fort  of  refrcftiment  to 
'thofe  who  had  left  his  inn.  One  of  the  Elcdor’s  minillers,  with 
whom  wc  had  the  pleafure  to  be  acquainted,  informed'us,  that  he 
knew  this  man,  and  that  he  mud  have  been  intoxicated,  for  that; 
th(  ugh  civil  when  fober,  he  was  madly  turbulent  and  abufivc,  if 
oiherwife.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  a  perfon  was  permitted  to  be 
a  magillrate,  who,  to  the  knowledge  of  government,  was  expofed  by 
his  fituation  to  be  intoxicated,  and  was  outrageous  whenever  lie  was 
fo.  So  little  is  the  order  of  fociety  eftimated  here,  when  it  is*  not 
con neded  with  the  order  of  politics.* 

The  route  is  continued  through  Mentz,  Frankfort,  Worms, 
and  Oppenheim ;  and  late  fieges  and  battles,  in  the  prefent  war 
between  France  and  the  allies,  contribute  their  aid  to  up 

this  fizeable  quarto  volume.  It  would  great’y  exceed  oui  mo¬ 
derate  limits  to  accompany  our  travelleis  to  A  the  to  wns  th^y 
vifit  and  deferibe,  adding  fome  anecdotes,  and  many  recent  o:- 
currences :  Franckenthal,  Oggerflieim,  Manheiin,  Sc.iwjt- 
zingen,  Carlfruhe,  Friburg;  and,  in  the  couric  of  a  voyage 
from  Mentz  down  the  Rhine,  Bergen,  Ehrenfclls,  Pfaltz,  Kaub, 
Oberwcfel,  St.  Goar,  Boppart,  Ehrenbreitllein,  Neuwied, 
Cologne,  Urdingen,  Wefel,  Nimeguen,  Flaarding,  and  Hel- 
voetfluys;  where  they  embarked  on  board  an  American  velfel 
bound  for  England.  From  three  to  four  pages  arc  taken  up  in 
tedious  deferiptions  of  the  fetting  and  rifing  fun,  moon  ligh^ 
grey  obfeurities,  breathlefs  air,  tall  fails,  &c.  &c.  At  laft.they 
come  in  fight  of  the  coaft  of  England ;  but  before  they  arr?ve  at 
Deal,  we  are  detained  by  about  two  pages  more  with  piilurefque 
defeription  :  in  which  the  imagination  of  the  reader  labours,  very 
much  in  vain,  to  form  any  lively  idea  of  feenes  that  made  a  vivid 
impreffion  on  the  mind  of  the  author  through  the  medium  of  her 
fenfes. 

[  To  he  concluded  in  our  next  Number.  ] 

Art. 
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Art.  IV.  EJfays  on  Phllofophtcal  Subje^s*  By  the  late  Adam 
Smithy  LL,  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and 
Edinburghy  iffc.  To  which  is  prefixed^  an  Account  of  the 

Life  and  Writings  of  the  AuthoVy  by  uugald  Stewarty  F.  Ry  S.  E% 
pp.  340.  boards.  Cadell.  London,  X795. 

The  celebrated  author  of  thefe  pofthumous  eflays  is  well 
known  to  the  literary  world  as  the  author  of  two  books, 
both  of  them  replete  with  genius  and  acquired  knowledge,  and 
information,  and  both  agreeing  in  this  character,  that  they  ap¬ 
ply  refined  theories  to  human  affairs,  and  the  condud  of  human 
life.  The  work  entitled  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  traces 
the  happy  effects  of  commerce,  analytically,  to  its  firft  and 
iimple  principles  ;  and  thence,  fynthetically,  points  out  the  fair, 
liberal,  and  f^ure  road  to  public  as  well  as  private  affluence  and 
profperity :  the  theory  of  moral  fentiments,  by  laying  fo  much 
and  juft  iftrefs  on  the  lympathy  of  our  fellow-men,  on  thecourfe 
of  condud  and  deportment*  in  which  the  fpedator  goes  along 
with  the  ador,  which  his  mind  approves  and  applauds,  and  to 
which  his  congenial  heart,  as  it  were,  beats  tirhej  teaches  good  ^ 
manners  as  well  as  morals,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  ^moft  pradical 
book  of  moral  philofophy  that  ever  was  written. 

It  is  hot  fo  generally  known  that  Dr.  Smith  was  an  univerfal 
fcholar,  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  and  fciences,  which  he 
traced  on  the  one  hand,  to  their  common  fources  in  general 
maxims;  and,  on  the  other,  deduced  from  thofe  principles  in 
the  human  mind,  which  are  the  univerfal  motives  of  philofo- 
phical  refearches.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  pofthu¬ 
mous  publication  before  us,  which,  fortunately  for  the  re¬ 
putation  of  the  author,  as  well  as  the  fatisfadion  and  inftrudion 
of  the  vyorld,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  editors  united  to  its 
author,  not  only  by  the  ties  of  friendfhip,  but  by  a  congenial 
fublimity  of  genius,  and  fincere  purfuit  of  knowledge.  *  This 
publication  (hews,  at  the  fame  time,  as  well  as  ^he  two  preced¬ 
ing,  that  even  in  the  moft  abftraded  fpeculations,  it  was  moral 
ideas,  the  nature  and  the  condition  of  his  kind,  that  was  upper- 
moft  in  the  mind  of  our  humane  philofopher,  and  gave  a  turn 
and  diredion  to  the  powers  of  his  intelled. 

Refpeding  the  prefent  volume  we  find  the  following  adver- 
fifement  by  the  editors ; 

.  *  The  much  lamented  author  of  thefe  eflays  left  them  in  the  hands 
of  his  friends  to  be  difpofed  of  as  they  thought  proper,  having  im¬ 
mediately  before  his  death  deftroyed  many  other  m an uferipts  which 
he  thought  unfit  for  being  made  public.  When  thefe  were  infpefted, 
we  greater  pumber  of  them  appeared  to  be  parts  of  a  plan  he  once 
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had  formed,  for  giving  a  conneftcd  hi  (lory  of  the  liberal  fciences  ard 
elegant  arts.  It  is  long  lincc  he  found  it  neceffary  to  abandon  that 
plan  as  far  too  extenfive;  and  thefe  parts  of  it  lay  befide  him 
neglefled  until  his  death.  His  friends  are  perfuaded,  however,  that 
the  reader  will  find  in  them  that  happy  connexion,  that  full  and  ac- 
curate  cxpreflion,  and  that  clear  illullration,  which  are  confpicuous  in 
the  reft  of  his  works ;  and  that  though  it  is  difiicult  to  add  much  to 
the  great  fame  he  fo  juftly  acquired  by  his  other  writings,  thefe  will 
l>c  read  with  fatisfaftion  and  pleafure. 


Signed;  JOSEPH  BLACK. 


JAMES  HUTTON.’ 


Next  follows  an  account  of  the  life  and  waitings  of  Dr.  Smith 
by  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  with  whom  he  lived  in  habits  of  great 
intimacy,  notwithftanding  the  difparity  of  their  yeais.  Mr. 
Stewart  has  entered  w'ith  the  moft  perfeA  acutentfs  and  pre- 
cifion  into  the  doftrines  and  views  of  Dr.  Smith ;  followed  him 
ft ep  by  Hep,  in  every  confiderable  march  or  excurfion  in  life; 
entered  fully  into  his  charafter,  which  he  delineates  and  illuf- 
trates  by  many  inierefting  and  pleafmg  anecdotes.  He  divides 
the  life  of  that  great  and  amiable  man  into  three  periods  or 
ftages.  I.  From  his  birth  till  the  publication  of  the  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments.  2.  From  the  publication  of  the  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,  till  that  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  3.  From 
that  aera  in  his  life  to  its  termination.  Of  thefe  two  works  Mr. 
Stewart  gives  a  juft  and  comprehenfive  view,  in  the  ftyle  of 
true  philofophical  criticifm. 

Mr.  Stewart,  having  finiflied  his  nanative,  fays, 


union. 


•  Of  the  intelleflual  gifts  and  attainments  by  which  he  was  fo 
eminently  dittinguilhed  ; — of  the'  originality  and  comprehenfivenefs 
of  his  views ;  the  extent,  the  variety,  and  the  correftnefs  of  his 
information;  the  inexhauftible  fertility  of  his  invention;  and  the 
ornaments  which  his  rich  and  beautiful  imagination  had  borrowed 
from  claffical  culture he  has  left  behind  him  lading  monuments. 
To. his  private  worth  the  moft  certain  of  all  teftimonies  may  be 
found  in  that  confidence,  refpedl,  and  attachment,* which  followed 
him  through  all  the  .various  relations  of  life.  The  ferenity  and 
gaiety  he  enjoyed,  under  the  prefture  of  his  growing  infirmities, 
and  the  warm  intereft  he  felt  to  theJaft,  in  every  thing  connedled 
with  the  welfare  of  his  friends,  will  be  long  remembered  by  a 
fmall  circle,  with  whom,  as  long  as  his  ftrength  permitted,  he 
regularly  fpent  an  evening  in  the  week ;  and  to  whom  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  his  worth  ftill  forms  a  pleafing,  though  Melancholy  bond  of 


‘  The  more  delicate  and  charafteriftical  features  of  his  mind,  it 


is  perhaps  impofiible  to  tracck  That  there  were  many  peculiariiios» 

both 
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both  in  his  manners,  and  in  his  intelleftual  habits,  was  manifeft  to 
the  moft  fuperficial  ebfervcr ;  but  although,  to  thofe  who  knew 
him,  thefe  peculiarities  derraded  nothing  from  the  refpeft  which  his 
abilities  commanded ;  and  although,  to  his  intimate  friends,  they 
added  an  inexprclTible  charm  to  his  converfation,  while  they  dif- 
played,  in  the  moft  interelHng  light,  the  anlefs  fimplicity  of  his 
heart;  yet  it  would  require  a  very  (kllful  pencil  to  prefent  them  to 
the  public  eye.  He  was  certainly  not  fitted  for  the  general  com¬ 
merce  of  the'  world,  or  for  the  bufinefs  of  adlive  life.  The  com- 
prehcnfive  fpeculations  with  which  he  had  been  occupied  fiom  his 
youth,  and  the  variety  of  materials  which  his  own  invention  con¬ 
tinually  fupplied  to  his  thoughts,  rendered  him  habitually  inattentive 
to  familiar  objedls,  and  to  common  occurrences ;  and  he  frequently 
exhibited  inftances  of  abfence,  which  have'  fcarcely  been  fuipafTed 
by  the  fancy  of  La  Bruyere.  Even  in  company,  he  was  apt  to 
be  ingroffed  with  his  ftudics ;  and  appeared,  at  times,  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  his  lips,  as  well  as  by  his  looks  and  gefturcs,  to  be  in  the 
fervour  of  compofition.  I  have  often,  however,  been  flruck,  at 
the  diftance  of  years,  with  his  accurate  memory  of  the  moft 
trifling  particulars ;  and  am  fnclined  to  believe,  from  this  and 
fome  other  circumftances,  that  he  pofieiTcd  a  power,  not  perhaps 
•uncommon  among  abfent  men,  of  recolleding,  in  confequence  of 
fubfequent  efforts  cf  refiedion,  many  occurrences  which,  at  the 
time  when  they  happened,  did  not  feem  to  have  fenfibly  attraded 
his  notice. 

*  To  the  defed  now  mentioned,  it  was  probably  owing,  in  part, 
that  he  did  not  fall  in  eafily  with  the  common  dialogue  of  converfa¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  was  fomewhat  apt  to  convey  his  own  ideas  in  the 
form  of  a  ledure. '  When  he  did  fo,  however,  it  never  proceeded 
from  a  wifti  to  ingrofs  the  difeourfe,  or  to  gratify  his  vanity.  His 
own  inclination  d.fpofed  him  fo  ftrongly  to  enjoy  in  filence  the 
gaiety  of  thofe  around  him,  that  his  friends  were  often  led  to 
■concert  little  fchemes,  in  order  to  bring  him  on  the  fubjefts  moft 
•likely  to  intereft  him.  Nor  do  I  think  I  Ihajl  be  accufed  of  go¬ 
ing  too  far,  when  I  fay,  that  he  was  fcarcely  ever  known  ip 
ftart  a  new  topic  hlmfclf,  or  to  appear  unprepared  upon  thofe  to¬ 
pics  that  were  introduced  by  others.  Indeed,  his  converfation  was 
never  more  amufing  than  when  he  gave  a  loofe  to  his  genius,  upon 
the  very  few  branches  of  knowledge,  of  which  he  only  poflefTed  the 
outlines. 

*  The  opinioA  he  formed  of  men,  upon  a  flight  acquaintarxe, 
were  frequently  erroneous ;  but  the  tendency  of  his  nature  inclined 
him  much  more  to  blind  partiality,  than  to  ill-founded  prejudice. 
The  enlarged  views  of  human  affairs,  on  which  his  mind  habitually 
dwelt,  left  him  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  ftudy,  in  detail^ 
the  uninterefting  peculiarities  of  ordinary  chara^lers;  and  accord- 

though  intimately  acquainted  with  the  capacities  of  the  intel- 
led,  and  the  workings  of  the  heart,  and  accuftomed,  in  his  theories, 
niark,  with  the  moft  delicate  hand,  t)ie  niccll  /hades,  both  of  ' 

genius 
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genius  and  of  the  palfions ;  yet,  in  judging  of  individuals,*  it  fome^ 
times  happened,  that  his  eftimates  were,  in  a  furpriling  degree,  wide 
of  the  truth. 

•  The  opinions,  too,  which,  in  the  thoughtlefihefs  and  confidence 
of  his  focial  hours,  he  was  accuftomed  to  hazard  on  books,  and  on 
quellions  of  fpeculation,  were  not  uniformly  fuch  as  might  have 
been  ex'pefted  from  the  fuperiority  of  his  underfianding,  and  the 
lingular  confiftency  of  his  philofophical  principles.  They  were 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  accidental  circumftances,  and  by  the  hu¬ 
mour  of  the  moment ;  and  when  retailed  by  thofe  who  only  faw 
him  occafionally,  fuggefied  falfe  and  contradidlory  ideas  of  his  real 
fentiments.  On  thefe,  however,  as  on  mofl:  other  occafions,  there 
was  always  much  truth,  as  well  as  ingenuity  in  his  remarks ;  and 
if  the  different  opinions  which,  at  different  times,  he  pronounced 
upon  the  fame  fubjeft,  had  been  all  combined  together,  fo  as  to 
modify  and  limit  each  other,  they  would  probably  have  afforded 
materials  for  a  decifion,  equally  comprehenfive  and  juft.  But,  in 
the  fociety  of  his  friends,  he  had  no  difpofition  to  form  thofe  qua¬ 
lified  conclu  lions  that  we  admire  in  his  writings;  and  he  generally 
contented  himfelf  with  a  bold  and  mafteriy  Iketch  of  the  objeft, 
from  the  firft  point  of  view  in  which  his  temper,  or  his  fancy,  pre- 
fented  it.  Something  of  the  fame  kind  might  be  remarked,  when 
he  attempted,  in  the  flow  of  his  fpirits,  to  delineate  thofe  charaders 
which,  from  long  intimacy,  he  might  have  been  fuppofed  to  un- 
derftand  thoroughly.  The  picture  was  always  lively  and  expref- 
five;  and  commonly  bore  a  ftrong  and  amufing  refemblance  to  the 
(Original,  when  viewed  under  one  particular  afpeft ;  but  fcldom, 
perhaps,  conveyed  a  juft  and  complete  conception  of  it  in  all  its 
dimenfions  and  proportions.— In  a  word,  it  was  the  fault  of  his  un. 
premeditated  judgments,  to  be  too  fyftematical,  and  too  much  in 
extremes.’ 

The  eflays  cf  Dr.  Srnith,  contained  in  this  volume,  are, 
I.  The  Principles  which  lead  and  direft  philofophic  Inquiries; 
illuftrated  by  the  Hiftory  of  Aftronomy.  2.  I'he  fame  Prin¬ 
ciples  illuftrated  by  the  Hiftory  of  the  ancient  Phyfics.  3.  By 
the  Hiftory  of  the  ancient  Logic  and  Metaphyfics.  4.  The 
Nature  of  that  Imitation  which  takes  place  in  what  are  called 
the  Imitative  Arts,  5.  Of  the  External  Senfes. 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 
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Art.  V.  An  Invefligation  of  the  Principles  of  Knowledge^  and 
of  the  Progrefs  of  Ketfn^  from  Senfe  to  Science  and  Pbilofcphy, 
fames  Hutton^  and  P*  S»  Pain^  ^to*  ^  vois* 

Edinburgh,  1794- 

[  Continued  from  our  lajl  Number.  ] 

SECTION  Vlth.  Phikfophy  of  Moral  ConduSf^  or  a  Syjiem 
' of  Morality  in.  the  IVtfom  of  Voluntary  dgents.  Chap.  L 
*  General  View  of  Virtue  and  iMorahtyd  Chap.  II.  Virtue 

^  examined  analytically  in  order  to  fee  its  Principles." - ‘  By 

*  virtuous  and  vicious,  in  which,  as  terms  are  applied  to  the  adl 
‘  of  the  will,  is  always  implied  that  fuch  aflioii  was,  in  the  firfl: 
‘  place,  conCious;  and,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  this  confeious 
‘  aclion  w^as  either  according  to  Tome  principle,  or  in  the  tranf- 
‘  greilion  of  it — that  is  to  fay,  this  adion  either  is,  -or  is  not, 
^  in  conformity  with  fome  rule  of  condudf,  which  the  perfoa 

‘  who  had  confeioufly  ordained  the  a£Iion,  knew.’ - ‘  What- 

^  ever  is  laid  dow’n  as  a  rule  of  condudl,  and  approved  of  in  a 
‘  perfon’s  mind,  is  a  principle  of  virtue.— ^The  fundamental 
‘  rule  of  virtuous  condudt,  is  good  and  evil ;  and  thefe  are  ge- 
‘  neral  terms,  expreffing  approbation  and  diCpprobation,  agree- 
‘  able  and  difagrceable  ideas.  Therefore  whatever  pleafes  is  a 
‘  proper  foundation  for  mo^al  action  i  and  whatever  difpleafcs,  for 
‘  that  which  is  immoral.’ 

^  Moral  aftion  being  founded  in  the  opinion  of  good  and  evil, 
‘  it  is  now  (fays  he)  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  are  abftradl  ge- 
*  neral  ideas,  the  originals  of  w'hich  are  to  be  found  in  the  par- 
*  ticular  feelings  of  pleafurc  and  pain,  by  which  the  inftinftive 
‘  aftion  of  the  animal  is  excited. — Now,  when  in  generalifin^ 
*  our  abftraft  ideas,  w^e  diftinguifli  ourfelves,  ift,  as  having  the 
^  power  to.adf,  or  not  to  aft;  and,  adly,  as  afting  confeioufly 
^  either  from  this  motion  or  that,  according  as  we  think  the  one 
‘  good,  and  the  other  evil ;  the  one  agreeable, ^  the  other  dif- 
*  agreeable ;  or  as  we  approve  of  and  like  the  one,  and  difap* 
‘  prove  of  and  diflike  the  other ;  we  then  ceafe  to  a£l  from  in- 
‘  ftinftive' knowledge,  and  conduft  ourfelves,  properly  fpeaking, 
*  in  afting  as  people  who  think  fenfibly,  that  is,  fcientifically ; 
‘  for  this  popular  phrafe  of  fenfe  has  no  other  meaning.  It  is 
‘  then  only  that  ideas  of  virtue  may  be  formed  in  fuch  a  mind, 
*  when  the  end  or  intention  of  that  mind,'confidercd  as  the  mo- 
‘  tion  of  aftion,  is  approved  of  in  reflefting  on  the  fubjeft.— 
*  Hence  virtue  requires  confeious  thought,  the  light  of  fcicntific 
I  *  realbn,  and  the  cool  difeernment  of  a  mind  that  is  not  in- 
ftinftively  aftuated  by  its  paflions,  or  blindly  hurried  on  to  its 
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^  determination  by  a  narrow,  though  fcientific  view,  A  perfon 

*  of  this  iort,  muft  have  in  wifdom  attained  fuch  a  command 

*  over  his  wlH  as  only  to  determine  after  confidering  the  fubje^ 

*  in  its  various. circumft  inces,  and  having  in  view  the  confe, 
‘  quences  that  may  follow  the  tranfaftion.  Thus  virtue  is  an 

*  opinion  in  a  perfon’s  mind  which  is  to  determine  his  will  in 

*  future  adfion.  Hence  this  opinion  is  to  be  formed :  for  opi. 

*  nions  are  not  born  with  man ;  nor  are  general  opinions,  fuch 
^  as  are  found  in  virtue,  ever  formed  by  animals  incapable  of 

*  fcience. — As  a  virtuous  opinion  requires  the  knowledge  of 

*  good  and  evil,  a  virtuou*'  adtion  confifts  in  the  proper  eleflion 
'  *  of  a  mind  afting  in  a  voluntary  manner,  and  thus  ordaininj 

*  that  which  then  Teems  beft.  It  is  not  neceflary  that  this  per- 

*  fon,  in  order  to  adl  virtuoufly,  fhould  know  what  is  ablolutely 

*  beft  in  the  particular  cafe  in  which  he  is  adfing;  it  is  enough 

*  that  fuch  an  agent  (hall  know  the  general  Idea  of  beji  on  this 

.  ‘  occafion,  fhall  then  aft  according  to  that  idea,' and  iliall  net 

*  allow  himlelf  to  tranfgrefs  this  general  rule  on  a  particular 

*  occafion,  when  he  might  incline  to  do  that  which  feemed  to 

*  him  though  not  the  befi.  Virtue  therefore  in  an  agent, 
^  though  not  requiring  omnifcience,  ftill  requires  knowledge, 
‘  without  a  fufficient  degree  of  which,  or  without  a  proper  fpe- 

*  cies  of  which,  virtue  could  not  exift.’ 

He  then  proceeds  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of  this  knowledge 
which  virtue  neceflarily  requires,  and  to  determine  how  far  the 
mind  is  capable  of  forming  a  proper  judgment  on  thefe  occa- 
fionSt  ‘.Good  and  evil  (fays  he)  that  are  abfolute  and  adual, 

*  cannot  be  miftaken,  when  in  fufficient  degree  to  form  a 
‘  judgment;  but  good  and  evil,  though  abfolute  as  knovyledge, 

*  may  not  always  be  aftual ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  events  to  bei 

*  judged  may  not  be  prefent,  but  are  to  be  formed  in  idea,  and 
^  then  judged  of  without  being  felt  immediately.  7'he  mind 
^  has  ^o  to  judge,  not  only  with  regard  to  its  own  proper  feel- 

*  ings,  but  alfo  with  re :  ard  to  what  is  to  be  the  feeling  of  ano 
^  ther  perfon.  In  all  thofe  cafes  fcientific  reafoning,  or  the  jull 

*  formgition  of  abftraft  general  ideas,  is  required,  in  ordtr  to 
‘  judge  of  things  which  are  not  aftually,  but  are  to  be  in  certaifl 
^  conceived  cafes  and  conditions :  thefe  conditions,  therefore, 

are  the  data  from  whence  the  mind  is  then  to  judge  in  the 
‘  proper  manner  of  fcience.’ — ‘  Thus  it  will  appear,  that  in 
‘  proportion  as  the  good  and  evil  to  be  judged  of  are  removed 
‘  from  being  either  abfolute  or  aftual,  it  requires  the  greater 
‘  degree  of  knowledge  or  natural  fcience  in  the  perfon’s  mind 
‘  who  is  to  judge :  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  actual  and 
.  ‘  abfolute  the  good  and  evil  to  be  judged,  the  lefs 

*  knowledge  it  requires  in  order  to  be  fenftble  of  good  and  evi 
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<  or  to  determine  according  to  thofe  principles  which  may  be 

‘  either  general  and  abdratl-,  or  particular  and  natural/— 
«  Thus  every  adion  that  an  iivtelleftual  mind  ordains,  that  is  to 
4  fay^  every  motive  which  a  refledting  and  wife  perfon  fliould 
‘  prefer,  muft  be  examined;  ift,  in  relation  to  good  and  evil; 
‘  and,  adly,  in  relation  to  wifdom  and  folly/  ' 

‘  So  far  as  virtue  is  founded  on  wifdom,  virtue  cannot  be 
‘  perfedt  in  a  mind  that  is  not  perfedlly  wife,  no  more  than  a 
‘  mind  can  be  perfedlly  wife  without  the  perfedlion  of  know- 
‘  ledge.— Thus  it  is  impoflible  that  man  can  adt  upon  all  occa* 
‘  fions,  fo  as  not  to  repent ;  for  his  wifdom  being  imperfcdf,  he 
‘  may  err  frequently,  or  muft  err  upon  fome  occafions.  So  far, 
^  therefore,  as  virtue  confifts  in  prudence,  man  in  adting  muft 
‘  deviate  from  the  perfedl  rule :  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  with 

*  virtue  as  founded  on  benevolence :  a  confcious  being  has  per- 

<  fedl  knowledge  of  what  pafles  in  his  mind,  when  he  wills  or 
‘  determines  action ;  and  if,  upon  this  occafion,  he  cannot  dif- 

*  tinguiOi  when  he  intends  good,  and  when  he  intends  evil,  fuch 
‘  a  perfon  does  not  fall  properly  within  the  fubjedt  here  con- 
‘  fidered.  Now,  if  a  perfon  knowingly  intends  good  in  an 
‘  adtion  when  he  fhould  in  perfedl  wifdom  have  intended  evil, 
‘  that  perfon  may  fee  the  folly  of  his  adiion  in  difeovering  his 
‘  error;  but  fo  far  as  he  acted  upon  a  good  principle,  and  ac- 

cording  to  his  knowledge,  he  cannot  repent  of  his  vice,  however 
‘  he  may  regret  his  ignorance.  But  fo  far  as  he  adted  on  a  principle 
^  of  benevolence,  and  according  to  what  he  judged  to  be  beft,  how- 
'  ever  he  may  afterwards  regret  the  adtion  in  acknowledging  his 
‘  ignorance,  he  canno^ccufe  himfelf  either  of  vice  or  crime.  But 
‘  a  moral  agent,  in  adling,  may  tranfgrefs  his  knowledge,  in  fol- 
^  lowing  the  didlates  of  his  compaffionate  feeling,  where,  from  his 
‘  fenfe  of  duty,  he  ought  to  have  been  fevere  :  in^that  cafe,  the 
‘  adtion  may  be  attended  with  repentance,  in  difapproving  of 
the  prevailing  motive.  Now,  though  here  the  rule  of  wifdom 
be  tranfgrefl'ed,  which  is  properly  vice  of  folly,  the  will  can¬ 
not  be  accufed  of  crime  in  tranfgrefling  the  rule  of  abfolute 
benevolence:  and  though,  in  this  cafe,  there  be  a  fault,  in 
having  tranfgreffed  a  rule  which  that  moral  agent  knew,  yet 
this  can  only  amount  to  folly  or  dcfedl  of  wifdom,  in  not  mak¬ 
ing  a  juft  eftimatc  among  different  motives  which  happen  to 
be  in  oppofition. . 

‘  On  the  other  hand,  a  perfon  may  have  intended  evil  in  an 
adlion,  where,  in  perfedl  wifdom,*  he  (hould  have  intended 
good,  or  not  intended  evil ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  he  may  have 
cither  confeioufly  adled  from  a  fenfe  of  duty,  as  ebnddeting' 
Ae  a£lion  proper,  or  he  may  have  been  confcious  that  he  was 
ading  wrong.  In  the  one  cafe,  the  perfon  may  lament  the 
nnfundcrftanding  of  his  knowledge,  but  he  cannot  condemn 
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himfelf  as  being  in  any  degree  criminal  in  his  intention 
This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe  when  he  has  tranfgrefled  hh 
knowledge  in  a£ling  from  the  motive  of  evil  when  he  thought 
‘  he  fliould  in  juftice  have  done'otherwife,  but  was  tempted,  bj 
^  the  mercenary  view  of  a  temporary  enjoyment,  to  facrificc 
^  not  only  his  fenfe  of  good,  but  his  judgment  of  what  is  right 
^  here  his  repentance  muft  be  attended  with  a  remorfe,  in  which 
^  confcience  does  not  fail  to  condemn  the  a6tio‘n  in  proportion 
^  to  the  light  acquired,  nor  to  fling  the  animal  in  proportion  to 
^  the  guilt.  Here  is  what  may  be  properly  termed  crime^  bein? 

^  the  violation  of  virtue  in  knowingly  tranfgrefling  the  rules  of 
^  wifdom  and  benevolence.— Hence  it  will  appear,  that  from  the 
^  conflitution  of  mind  in  general,  coiidudled  in  its  adtion  by  the 
^  inflindlive  pallion  of  pleafure  and  pain,  and  from  that  of  in- 

*  telledt  naturally  diredted  in  its  choice  by  the  knowledge  of| 
‘  good  and  evil,  there  is  no  difficulty  for  the  meanefl  under* | 

*  Itanding  to  form  a  general  rule  of  virtue,  or  a  rule  of  adtins^ 

^  towards  others  from  a  general*  principle  of  benevolerxe 
‘  Every  perfon,  therefore,  capable  of  forming  this  general  prin 
‘  ciple,  is  juflly  refponfible  (whether  in  the  natural  call  of  con 
‘  fcience,  or  the  artificial  fummons  of  mankind),  for  his  con 

*  dudl  upon  thofe  occafions  in  which  it  mufl  be  either  moral 

*  or  immoral.’*— From  this  very  imperfedl  abflradf  we  ye: 
hope  our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  fome  idea  of  the  Dodlor’s 
leading  opinions  upon  this  important  fubjec^.  He  does  not 
however,  flop  here,  but  goes  on,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  conjm 
virtue  fynthetically^  in  order  to  fee  its  purpofe ;  viz.  in  the  happi- 
nefs  of  human  nature.  With  regard  to  this  interefling  inquiry, 
however,  we  mufl  fatisfy  ourfclvcs  with  recommending  the 
Dodlor’s  obfervations  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

In  the  4th  chapter  he  proceeds  to  illujirate  the  foregoing  Theci) 
of  Virtue  in  the  Examination  of  Vice  and  Crime.  In  the  firft  part 
of  this  chapter  he  treats  of  the  Di/iin^ion  between  Vice  oni 
Crime;  in  the  fecond,  of  Vice  in  general;  and  in  the  third,  front 
a  great  variety  of  illuflrations,  rf  Vice  in  particular.  His  ge¬ 
neral  dodrine  upon  thefe  fubjedts  will  be  underftood  from  the 
concluding  paragraph :  ^  Having  thus  examined  the  particulars 
‘  of  vice,  and  found  them  all  derived  from  folly,  or  the  want  c' 
^  wifdom  fufficient  to  lead  a  perfon  to  his  greatefl  happi  nefs, 

‘  moft  durable  enjoyment,  we  herein  find  a  confirmation  of 

*  theory  which  reprefents  man  as  by  nature  made  for  wifilont 

*  which  he  has  to  acquire  in  knowing  error,  and  as  by  wiWft^ 

*  led  to  virtue,  which  he  has  to  underfland  in  knowing  vic^- 
^  Virtue,  therefore,  is  the  operation  of  the  human  intelledt,  an- 
^  it  leads  to  happinels  as  the  proper  end  of  our  exiflencc. 

^  this  view,  vice  may  be  confidered  as  a  thing  occafional,  con- 
^  trived  only  as  a  mean,  and  not  as  an  end — it  is  in  the  mori^ 
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‘  fyftcm,  what  the  motive  pain  is  in  that  of  animal  life.  It 
‘  leads  ncceflarily  to  mifcry ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  purfued 
‘  by  voluntary  agents,  arrived  at  the  perfection  of  their  nature, 
‘  which  is  wlldom.^ — He  then  proceeds  to  the  examination  of 
crime,  iff,  as  committed  againft  particulars ^  and,  2dly,  as 
committed  againft  the  public;  in  the  conclufion  of  which  he  in¬ 
troduces  fome  very  animated  obfervations  upon  public  virtue, 
and  the  means  of  exciting  and  encouraging  it  in  a  ftate.  To 
the  whole  of  this  inquiry  he  fubjoins  a  general  View  of  Human 
intelleSf^  as  naturally  leading  through  Moral  Principle  to  Virtue^ 
and  through  Philofophy  to  Happinefs.  From  this  valuable  chapter 
e  feleCl  the  following  paflage,  as  containing  a  kind  of  fummary 
f  thofe  doctrines  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  give  only  a  very 
uperficial  account : 
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Man,  who  Is  pajjiortaiely  pleafed  with  man,  is  alfo  fcUntifically 
leafed  in  ftudying  the  natural  fentiments  of  mankind.  He  finds  a 
burce  of  joy  in  the  approbation  of  his  fpecles ;  a  joy  which  is  not 
bund  in  folitude,  and  which  no  other  earthly  thing  can  give.  He 
herefore  cultivates  this  knowledge,  not  for  the  fake  of  knowledge, 
)ut  for  that  of  feeling  focial  pleafure,  and  alleviating  focial  pain  ; 
hat  is,  the  mifery  of  thinking  he  may  be  either  hated  or 
defpifed. 

*  This  ftate  of  mind,  or  progrefs  of  intellect,  is  properly  what  is 
ermed  human.  Nothing  (hort  of  this  is  held  as  being  man ;  be- 
aufe  this  is  what  man  neceflarijy j^rrives  at,  if  there  be  no  impedi- 
aent  which  may  prevent  the  natural  progrefs  of  his  intellect.  Here, 
hen,  is  that  rational  being,  who,  feeling  pleafure  in  the  approbation 
>f  another,  ftudies  how  he  may  acquire  the  enjoyment  of  this  plea- 
ure.  But  he  is  as  yet  far  from  knowing  how  he  may  attain  that  end 
t  which  he  aims.  He  is,  however,  on  the  way  to  find  the  bell 
anner  of  obtaining  the  bed  of  his  enjoyments. 

•  Man,  .then,  ftudying  fentiment  farther  for  the  fake  of  truth,  and 
being  beauty  in  the  abllraCl  fcience  of  opinion,  proceeds  to  gene- 
alife  ,  or  know  the  general  principle  of  pleaftng  fentiments  and  ufeful 
norives.  Here  hd  is  pleafed  with  the  progrefs  of  his  intelleCl,  and  he 
orms  a  general  propofition  in  his  fcience.  He  terms  thit  virtue,  which, 
n  the  motive  of  the  aClion,  pleafes  mankind,  and  that  vice,  which 
ifpleafes.  He  finds  himfelf  happy  in  knowing  what  will  always 
leafe,  and  what  muft  be  avoided  as  fure  to  give  difpleafure.  He  is 
liferable  when  he  incurs  the  cenfure  of  his  fpecies ;  and  he  ardently 
efires  their  admiration  and  applaufe. 

‘  Thus  man  becomes  virtuous,  while  yet  he  may  be  ignorant  of 
irtue  as  a  fcience  that  procures  pleafure.  This  is  not  the  philofo- 
ber  who  has  reafoned  on  all  things,  and  fubje&ed  all  things  to  his 
eafon :  it  is  only  man  who  has  become  wife  by  purfuing  the  fcience 
f  his  fentiments,  and  by  learning  virtue  as  the  means  of  pleafure. 
Q  this  career  man  fees  what  is  truly  virtuous ;  and  he  makes  himfelf 
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virtuous,  not  in  loving  virtue  above  all  things,  but  in  wifliing  aboTC 
all  things  to  be  loved  of  man.  In  like  manner  he  avoids  vice  for  the 
fake  of  pleafing  others,  and  not  of  being  virtuous.  He  hates  the  I 
vicious  who  will  not  do  him  juftice,  and  he  loves  the  virtuous  perfon^  j 
who  will  not  offend ;  but  he  has  not  learned  yet  to  love  himfelf  for  ;  J 
virtue,  and  hate  himfelf  for  vice.  ,  ' 

*  We  are  now  to  confider  man,  the  intelleSlual  being,  a  perfon  | 
knowing  and  pradtifing  virtue,  to  have  Hill  another  flep  to  make  in  m 
order  to  arrive  at  the  perfeflion  of  his  nature.  Now,  this  perfeftion  i 
be  has  to  attain  by  fludying  himfelf,  as  well  as  other  people’s  fenti.|| 
ments,  by  acquiring  a  view  of  his  proper  nature,  and  loving  virtue  I 
for  its  own  fake;  that  is  to  fay,  loving  virtue  as  the  work  of  God,  J 
the  end  of  his  creation,  and  the  caufe  of  human  happinefs.— If  this  1 
be  a  thing  merely  chimerical,  how  comes  it  that  the  mod  enlightened 
men  have  always  entertained  thofe  ideas  ?  If,  again,  this  be  the  real  ^ 
/  opinion  of  rational  men,  and  adlually  proves  a  motive  for  their  con<  j 

duft,  it  muft  appear  that  we  have  now  deferibed  the  ftep  in  which  1 
human  intelleft  had  proceeded  on  the  occafion. 

‘  Here  man,  inftead  of  being  fimply  rational,  becomes  refined ;f; 
here  man  rifes  in  the  fcale  of  being  above  the  rank  of  vulgar  men;|^ 
and  here  man,  who  is  naturally  lord  of  the  animal  creation,  becomes  | 
a  ruler  in  the  world  of  opinion,  and  acquires  a  juft  dominion  in  thel 
mind  of  man.  Here  wifdom  has  attained  its  end  in  making  man  be-  ^j 
nevolent  as  well  as  powerful ;  man  has  arrived  at  the  proper  end 
his  creation,  in  being  happy  as  well  as  wife ;  and  here  we  may  fee 
the  excellence  of  the  lyftem  in  which  man  the  animal  is  made 
transform  himfelf  into  the  image  of  his  Maker.  Here  man  finds! 
the  approbation  of  his  own  mind  to  be  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being, || 
and  the  fting  of  guilty  confcience  to  be  the  neceflary  punifliment  of  j 
vice  and  crime.  He  finds  that  he  is  independent  of  every  thing  butfl 
the  laws  of  his  Creator ;  and  that  he  has  the  means  of  making  himfelf^ 
either  moft  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  nature,  or  moft  miferablcw 
in  departing  from  the  known  path  in  which  he  had  been  defigned 
proceed.  M 

*  Man  arrived  at  this  ftate,  is  as  perfei^  as  the  nature  of  his  being  J 
will  permit.  Like  a  god  he  knows  himfelf ;  and,  as  a  virtuous  nian,|| 
he  knows  the  will  of  God.  He  is  wife  in  knowing  what  concerns  hici| 
moft;  and  he  is  happy  in  having  nothing  to  allay  the  pleafure  of  his 
enjoyments.  He  is  independent  of  fortune;  he  is  pleafed  with  hi?! 
fpecies;  he  is  fatisfied  in  himfelf;  and  he  is  confident  in  his  Creator.^ 
Thus  philofophy  may  be  confidcred  as  a  purer  fpecies  of  virtue,  at  j 
tained  in  the  more  extenfive  views  of  human  knowledge,  by  which  I 
are  led  to  perfeft  our  fyftematic  principles,  from  the  inveftigation  c: 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  perfeftly  wife,  and  the  contemplation 
•f  the  will  of  God,  which  is  abfolutely  good.’ 

[  To  he  continued.  ] 
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Art.  VI.  A  Voyage  round  the  Worlds  in  the  Gorgon  Man  of 
•  IVar^  Captain  John  Parker.  Performed  and  written  by  his 
Widow^  for  the  Advantage  of  a  numerous  Family.  Dedicated^ 
by  Permijfion^  to  her  Royal  Highnefs  the  Princefs  of  Wales. 
pp,  15c.  8 VO.  5s.  boards.  Debrctt.  London,  1795. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Mrs.  Parker,  with  her  friends, 
was  hofpitably  entertained,  both  in  her  outward  and  home¬ 
ward  paflage,  by  the  good  and  venerable  Colonel  [we  believe 
General J  Gordon.  One  morhing, 

*  During  a  defert  that  would  have  gained  applaufe  from  the  niccft 
epicure,  finging  was  introduced,  in  the  courfe  of  which  we  were 
favoured  with  a  Hottentot  fong  from  the  Colonel :  to  defcribe  any 
part  of  it  would  be  impofilble;  but,  without  a  wi(h  to  offend,  I  muft 
fay,  that  it  appeared  to  me  the  very  reverfe  of  all  that  is  mulical  or 
harmonious;  and  the  Colonel,  who  gave  us  drift  charge  not  to  be > 
frightened  with  what  we  were  to  hear,  feemed  to  enjoy  the  laughter 
it  occafioned.  Different  fongs  having  gone  round,  the  Colonel’s  fon 
amufed  us  with  feveral  pieces  upon  the  organ ;  and  fhortly  after  we 
were  agreeably  furprifed  with  the  bands  belonging  to  the  regiments 
without:  nor  did  this  conclude  the  amufement;  for,  after  drinking 
coffee,  we  danced  until  our  return  into  town,  when  the  fame  mufic 
accompanied  us,  to  prevent,  I  fuppofe,  our  fpirits  from  drooping  at 
the  thought  of  leaving  fuch  good  company. 

*  New  Holland  abounds  in  good  harbours;  we  have  thoroughly 
inveftigated  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  there  are  many  others  at 
prefent  but  imperfeftly  knownT  yet,  if  a  whale-fifhery  were  once 
edablifhed,  they  would  foon  become  familiar  to  us ;  ana,  if  peculiar 
emoluments  were  granted  to  fhips  that  took  fifh  on  this  coaft  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  that  of  America,  great  advantages  might  accrue  to  go¬ 
vernment  therefrom :  the  number  of  veffels  which  would  be  in  that 
employ  muft  greatly  leffen  the  freight  of  tranfports,  and  give  os  con¬ 
tinual  opportunities  of  fupplying  the  fettlement  at  a  moderate  ex¬ 
pence  to  government :  it  would  alfo  be  an  encouragement  to  fettlers 
to  go  over ;  and,  until  that  takes  place,  the  maintaining  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales  will  be  a  continually  accumulating  burthen  to 
the  mother  country.  Were  we  to  fend  fettlers  from  England,  with 
feme  little  property  of  their  own,  and  to  give  the  men  lufficient  en¬ 
couragement  by  allotting  them  ground,  building  them  convenient 
houfes,  allowing  them  a  certain  number  of  convifts,  giving  them 
^ools  of  hufbandry,  feeds  of  various  kinds  adequate  to  the  number  pf 
Rcrcs  in  their  pofleflion,  and  viftualling  them  and  their  men,  for.  at 
Icaft  eighteen  months,  out  of  the  public  ftores,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  they  and  their  men  were  to  provide  for  themfelves.  Were 

we  to  do  thefe  things,  it  might  probably  be  able  to  fupport  itfelf  in  a 
few  years. 

.‘The  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales,  both  male  and  fen^ale,  gQ 
Without  apparel.  Their  colour  is  of  a  dingy  copper ;  their  nofe  is 
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broad  and  flat,  their  lips  wide  and  thick,  and  their  eyes  circular. 
From  a  difagrecable  praftice  they  have  of  rubbing  themfelves  with 
filh-cil,  they  bnell  fo  loathfome,  that  it  is  almoll  impoflible  to  approach 
them  without  difguft. 

‘  The  men  in  general  appear  to  be  from  five  feet  fix  to  five  feet 
nine  inches  high,  arc  rather  flender,  but  ftraight  and  well  made :  they 
have  bulhy  beards,  and  the  hair  on  their  heads  is  ftuck  full  with  the 
teeth  of  fi(h,  and  bits  of  fliells:  they  alfo  ornament  tliemfelves  with 
a  fiih'bone  failened  in  the  grilllc  of  the  nofe,  which  makes  them  ap¬ 
pear  really  frightful ;  and  are  generally  armed  with  a  flick  about  a 
yard  long,  and  a  lance,  which  they  throw  with  confidcrable  velocity. 

‘  The  flature  of  the  women  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  that  of  the  men 
—their  nofes  arc  broad,  their  mouths  wide,  and  their  lips  thick.  They 
are  extremely  negligent  of  their  perfons,  and  are  filthy  to  a  degree 
fcarcely  credible ;  their  faces  and  bodies  are  befm eared  with  the  fat  of 
animals,  and  the  falutary  cuflom  of  wafhing  feems  entirely  unknown 
10  them. 

*  Their  huts  or  habitations  are  conflrufled  in  the  mofl  rude  and 
barbarous  manner:  they  confift  of  pieces  of  bark  laid  together  fome¬ 
what  in  the  form  of  an  oven,  with  a  fmall  entrance  at  one  end.  Their 
foie  refidence.  however,  is  not  in  thefe  huts;  on  the  contrary,  they 
depend  Ids  on  them  for  flielter  than  on  the  numerous  excavations 
which  are  formed  in  the  rocks  by  the  wafhing  of  the  fea ;  and  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  fifty  or  fixty  of  them  comfortably  lodged 
in  one  of  ihefc  caves. 

‘  Notwiihftanding  the  genecal  appearance  of  the  natives,  I  never 
felt  the  leafl  fear. when  in  their  company,  being  always  with  a  party 
more  than  fufficient  for  my  protedlion.  I  have  been  feated  in  the 
woods  with  tv\clve  or  fourteen  of  them,  men,  women,  and  children. 
Had  1  objefted,  or  fhewn  any  difguft  at  their  appearance,  it  would 
have  given  them  fome  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  1  was  not  what  they 
tern:  their  damely.  or  friend ;  and  would  have  rendered  my  being  in 
their  company  not  only  unpleafant,  but  unfafe. 

*  Before  J  conclude  my  defeription  of  the  natives,  it  is  but  jullicc 
to  remark,  that,  in  comparifon  with  the  inhabitants  of  mofl  of  the 
South-fea  iflands,  they  appear  very  little  given  to  thieving;  and 
their  confidence  in  the  honefty  of  one  another  is  fo  great,  that  they 
will  leave  their  fpears  and  other  implements  on  the  fea-ihore,  in  full 
and  perfeft  fecurity  of  their  remaining  untouched. 

*  From  the  treatment  which  I  invariably  experienced,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  favourably  of  them ;  and  fully  believe  that  they 
would  never,  injure  our  people,  were  they  not  firft  offended  by 
them. 

*  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that  one  of  the  men  had  a  mofl  engag¬ 
ing  deportment ;  his  countenance  was  pleafing,  and  his  manneis  far 
beyond  what  I  could  poflibly  have  expected.  He  was  pleafed  to  feat 
himfelf  by  me,  changed  names  with  Captain  Parker,  and  took  par¬ 
ticular  notice  of  the  travelling  knife  and  fork  with  which  1  was  eat¬ 
ing,  and  which  I  did  myfelf  the  fatisfa£lion  to'  give  him :  he  paid  us 
a  vifi(  on  board  the  enfuing  day,  and  (hewed  me  that  he  had  not  kit 
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my  prefent,  bat  made  ufc  of  it,  though  fomcwhat  aukwardly,  whilft 
hc^  dcmoliflied  t^o  or  three  pounds  of  the  (hip’s  pork. 

*  The  natives  very  frequently  furrounded  our  veiTcl  with  their 
canoes.  The  women  often  held  up  their  lictle  ones,  as  if  anxious  to 
have  them  noticed  by  us.  Sometimes,  for  the  (ake  of  amufcment,  I 
have  thrown  them  ribbons  and  other  trifles,  which  they  would  as 
frequently  tie  round  their  toes  as  any  other  part  of  their  pcrfon.* 

In  their  homeward  voyage  a  fingular  circumftance  happened, 
to  which  our  authorefs  has,  very  properly,  given  a  place  in  her 
narrative : 

'  A  large  (hark  was  caught,  on  opening  of  which  an  old  prayer* 
book,  now  in  my  polTeflion,  was  uken  out  of  its  belly.  Thofe  who 
know  the  ravenous  appetite  of  this'  rapacious  fifli,  will  not  be  fur* 
prifed  at  the  explanation-— as  there  was  a  marine  on  board  ^whofe 
name  was  written  in  it,  but  who  probably,  from  fear  of  puni(hmenc 
denied  that  it  was  his.  It  appears  to  have  belonged  formerly  to  a 
convidt,  as  on  one  of  the  leaves  was  written  *  fo  die,’  and  under- 
neath,  *  reprieved,’  with  a  fpace  left  on  purpofe  to  infert  the 
day  of  the  month.  The  above  circumftance  is  probably  unique.  It 
was  wittily  obferved,  on  the  occafton,  that  it  would  not  have  been 
fo  aftonilhing  if  a  /^xu-book  had  been  found  inftead  of  a  /rqy#r-book, 
—as  the  (hark  was  always  thought  more  of  the  lawyer  than  the 
par  fan  y  being  called  by  failors  a  fea-lawyer ;  as  the  following  little 
anecdote,  related  to  me  on  this  occafion,  will  fully  evince. 

*  A  certain  judge,  on  his  palTage  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  looking  in 
diftant  amaze  at  the  flouncing  of  an  enormous  (kark,  upon  which  the 
failors  were  operating,  inquired  with  retiring  trepidation,  *  what  the 
prodigious  creature  could  polTibly  be  ?’•— *  Nothing,^  replied  a  tar,  in 
a  tone  of  voice  better  conceived  than  expreflTed,— *  nothings  your  bo» 
noury  but  a  faa-lawyer.^ 

,  J 

Thefe  extradls  (hew,  that  this  little  volume  is  not  without  a 
ihare  of  entertainment.  It  will  probably  be  the  nautical  part  of 
her  readers  that  will  find  moft  entertainment  in  her  log-book 
obfervations ;  as  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  her  female  readers  who 
will  be  beft  pleafed  with  her  accounts  of  vifitSyi  entertainments, 
balls,  dreffes,  and  other  circumftances  that  are  of  no  little  im¬ 
portance  in  the  eyes  of  women. — It  has  been  moft  unjuftly  and 
injurioufly  reported,  that  the  authorefs  is  worth  a  confiderable 
fum  of  money.  She  declares,  and  undoubtedly  with  lincerity 
and  truth,^  that  nothing  but  the  greateft  diftrefs  could  ever  have 
induced  her  to  folicit  beneficence  in  the  manner  fhe  has  done  for 
the  advantage  of  her  family. 
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Wounds.  By  the  late  John  Hunter.  To  which  is  prefixed^  a 
Jhort  Account  of  the  Author* s  Life^  by  his  Brother-in-law^ 
Everard  Home.  4to.  il.  ns.  6d.  Nicol.  London, 
1794. 

•  ^ 

[  Continued  from  our  Number  for  February  laji.  ] 

T  N  our  former  Number  we  confined  oiirfelves  to  the  life  of 
*“*  this  celebrated  charadler ;  in  the  prefent  wc  begin  with  a  re¬ 
view- of  his  labours.  It  is  neceflary  to  premife,  that  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  language,  and  the  novelty  of  many  of  the  opinions, 
make  it  difficult  to  comprefs  the  author’s  ideas  in  fo  much  as  thofe 
of  moft  writers.  Where  theories  are  new,  nothing  can  reconcile 
us  to'thern  but^the  folid  ground  of  experiment  on  which  they  are 
built 5  and  to  trace  thefe  with  the  accuracy  peculiar  to  Mr.  Hunter, 
would  require  a  larger  portion  of  quotation  from  the  work  than 
our  limits  permit..  We  can  therefore  be  expefted  only  to  give 
the  refult  of  experiments,  where  we  could*  wifli  to  give  the 
ferics,  and  to  prefervei  if  poflible,  the  chain  of  reafoning,  with 
out  enumerating  all  the^objedlions  that  are  anfwered. 

•  The  firft  feven  pages  contain  what  is  called  the  introdu£lion 
This  is  much  too  fhort,  as  it  is  not  confined  to  mere  definition, 
but  comprehends  fome  'theories  which  Ihould  be  illuftrated  after 
the  general  principles  of  the  animal  economy  contained  in  the 
body  of  .the  work  are' well  eftabliftied.  This  is  an  inconve 
nience  with  which  the  treatife  on  the  venereal  difeafe  is  at 
tended,  and  which  muft  attend  all  Mr.  Hunter ’s'  publications 
till  the  whole  of  his  ledlures  appear  before  the  public.  In  one 
fliort  paragraph  we  are  introduced  to  the  general  principles  on 
which  all  his  reafoning  is  founded : 

‘  I  (hdl  carry  my  ideas  of  life  further  than  has  commonly  been 
done :  life  I  believe  to  cxifl  in  every  part  of  an  animal  body,  and 
to  fender  it  fufceptiblc  of  impreffions  which  excite  action.  There  is 
no  part  which  has  not  more  or  lefs  of  this  principle ;  and  confe 
quently  no  part  which  docs  not  aft  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
principle  ^  itfelf,  and  the  impreffions  thence  arifing,  producing 
thereby  infinite  variety,  both  in  all  natural  and  difeafed  afts.  How 
far  every  part  has  an  equal  quantity  of  life,  or  of  the  powers  of  lifi> 
is  not  cafily  afeertained ;  but  if  we  were  to  eilimate  them  by  the 
powers  of  aftion,  we  (hould  judge  tolerably  well.  Difeafe  would 
ieem  to  give  fome  intelligence  with  regard  to  this  matter ;  but  how 
far  refinance  to  difeafe  and  powers  of  reftoration  depend  on  the 
powers  of  life,  or  fimply  on  the  powers  of  aftion,  I  cannot  fay ;  but 
I  believe  it  may  be  fet  down  as  a  rule,  that  thofe  parts  that  are  en- 
dowed  with  moft  aftion,  refill  difeafe  moft  ftrongly,  and  in  difeafc 
reftoxe  themfelves  inore  readily  to  a  healthy  ftate.’ 

This 
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This  fentence  we  tranfcribe  thus  early,  to  give  the  reader,  if 
poffible,  fome  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  he  muft  pcrufe  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  performances,  if  he  experts  to  under¬ 
hand  or  be  intcrefted  by  them.  The  paragraph  is,  in  all  re^ 
Ifpeds,  exactly  chara<£teriftic  of  the  author  and  his  manner  of 
reafoning*  Throughout  the  whole  we  difcover  a  fimplicity 
that  would  induce  us  to  think  it  impoilible  the  intention  could 
be  mifunderftocd ;  but  while  we  are  furprifed  at  the  novelty 
of  the  language,  we  lofe  ourfelves  among  the  objedions  the  au¬ 
thor  thinks  it  neceflary  to  encumber  himfelf  with,  and  feem  as 
if  we  were  alternately  catching  and  lofing  his  meaning.  His 
I  main  objeck  is  to^  fhew,  that  while  former  phyfiologifts  have 
been  endeavouring  to  account  for  natural^  and  difeakd  actions 
in  a  living  body  by  mechanical  or  chemical  powers,  or  by  fer¬ 
mentation  and  thofe  changes  which  are  found  to  take  place  in 
unorganifed  animal  matter,  the  author  afcribes  them  all  to  that 
principle  of  life  with  which  every  part  of  an  animal  is  endued; 
Of  this  principle  we  know  no  more  than  the  actions  it  pro¬ 
duces.  Thus  if  a  mufcle,  or  any  other  folid  part  of  a  living 
animal,  is  divided,  we  know  that  the  divided  edges  have  a 
power  of  reuniting ;  or,  if  a  part  is  taken  away,  we  know  that 
what  is  left  has  a  power  of  regenerating  the  loft  fubftance. 
Thefe  properties  are  peculiar  to  life,  and  ceafe  as  foon  as  the 
animal,  or  the  part,  is  deprived  of  that  principle.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  power  of  reftoration  is  ftronger  in  fome  parts 
than  in  others ;  but  whether  this  arifes  from  fuch  parts  having 
more  of  jhe .principle  of  life  in  them,  or  from  their  having  only 
a  greater*  activity  depending  on  the  fame  principle,  the  author 
docs  not  take  upon  himfelf  to  determine. 

The  next  propofition  undertaken  to  be  proved  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  is,  ‘  that  no  two  difeafed  actions  can  take  place  in  the 
‘  fame  conftitution,  nor  in  the  fame  part,  at  the  fame  time.’ 
This  fubjedi  has  been  as  little  underftood  as  moft  of  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter’s  opinions.  By  the  illuftration  he  gives  of  it  in  this  paffage, 
it  appears  that  the  fmall-pox  and  mcafles  may  be  prefent  at  the 
jlame  time  in  the  fame  conftitution  :  but  then  the  adkion  peculiar 
to  each  will  not  take  place  at  the  fame  time.  A  child  was  ino¬ 
culated  for  the  fmall-pox  after  it  had  received  the  infedkion  of 
|the  meafles.  The  appearance  on  the  arm  on  the  third  dav  after 
I  inoculation  (hewed  that  the  infedkion  had  taken  place.  Un  the 
two  following  days  fever  came  on,  which,  from  the  ftate  of  the 
arm,  could,  not  be  the  variolous.  The  following  day  the 

I 

•  This  term  fhould  rather  have  been  original  than  natural,  becaufe 
difeafed  aftions  are  dill  thofe  of  nature,  and  for  the  moll  part  for  the 
pnrpofe  of  reftoration.  * 
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ixicallcs  appeared,  and  afterwards  pafled  through  their  ufua! 
Itagcs,  In  the  mean  while,  the  inoculated  parts,  inftead  of  ad- 
vancing,  feemed  rather  to  go  back ;  but  as  foon  as  the  meafles 
began  to  difappear,  the  punctures  advanced,  and,  fourteen  days 
after  inoculation,  the  true  variolous  fever  (hewed  itfclf,  the  diC. 
cafe  palled  through  its  ftages,  and  terminated  favourably.  Here, 
though  the  difpoiition  to  the  two  difeafes  exifted  at  the  fame 
time,  the  adlion  of  the  one  was  fufpended  till  that  of  the  other 
was  over.  In  other  words,  the  two  difeafed  adlions  did  not  exill 
at  the  fame  time  in  the  fame  conftitution. 

But  it  has  been  often  urged,  *  that  a  patient  might  have 
*  ferofub,  feurvy,  the  venereal  difeafe,  fmall-pox,&c.  at  the  fame 
time.  All  this  is  poffible,  becaufe  the  fmall-pox  is  the  only  one 
of  thefe  difeafes  that  produces  a  fpecific  conftitutional  fever, 
having  its  crifis  and  termination.  But  conlidering  the  local 
adlions  of  each,  no  two  of  them  can  occupy  the  fame  part  of  the 
body  at  the  fame  time. 

The  next  propofition  is,  that  fome  parts  are  fufceptible  of 
particular  difeafes ;  as  the  (kin  of  various  difeafes,  and  of  the 
variolous  and  morbillous  poifons ;  the  throat  of  hydrophobia 
and  hooping-cough;’  the  abforbent  fyftem  of  fcrofula,  &c. 

Sympathy,  though  commonly  applied  to  the  mental  feelings 
of  one  perlbn  for  another,  is  by  Mr.  Hunter,  as  well  as  other 
medical  and  phyfiological  writers  ^,  extended  to  the  influence 
produced  in  a  part  or  the  whole  conftitution,  by  the  difeafed 
or  healthy  aftion  of  another  part.  When  the  whole  confti¬ 
tution  fympathifes  with  a  part,  as  in  cafes  of  fever  from  abfeefs, 
Mr.  Hunter  calls  it  univerfal  fympathy,  and  divides  it  into  three 
fpecies:  ift,  the  fymptomatic,  as  in  the  cafe  above  alluded  to, 
or  local  injury  producing  fymptomatic  fever  ;  2dly,  the  nervous, 
as  in  phrenitis,  fpafm,  or  lock-jaw,  from  injuries  diftant  from 
the  head ;  3dly,  hedlic  fever,  which  is  conudered  as  the  con- 
ftant  irritation  arifing  from  an  attempt  at  healing  a  part,  which 
the  conftitution  is  unable  to  accomplifh. 

Partial  fympathy  is  alfo  divided  into  three  kinds:  ift,  the 
remote,  or  where  there  appears  no  connexion  of  parts  that  can 
account  for  fuch  effefts,  as  the  (boulder  with  the  liver,  in  cafes 
of  inflammation  of  the  latter;  adly,. contiguous,  or  where  the 
fympathy  can  be  traced  only  from  the  contadl  of  feparate  parts, 
as  when  internal  parts  fympathife  with  thofe  in  which  they  are 
contained,  as  the  parictes  of  the  abdomen  with  the  inteftines, 
lungs  with  the  chett,  tefticles  with  the  ferotum,*  &c. ;  3dly,  con¬ 
tinuous  fympathy,  or  where  the  difeafe  is  continued  without 
any  interruption  of  parts,  as  in  the  fpreading  of  inflammation. 

•  Trahitur  in  confenfum  totum  corpus— fympatbia  trahitur, 
Dimerbroek,  &c. 

.  The 
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The  laft  fubjeft  explained  in  the  introduSion  is  mortification* 

This,  and  perhaps  moft  of  the  others,  might  with  more  pro¬ 
priety  have  been  left  to  the  progrefs  of  the  work.  Mr.  Hunter 
was  not  fuificiently  aware  that  whatever  is  anticipated  in  the  in¬ 
troductory  part  of  a  philofophical  work,  muft  be  of  the  nature 
of  definition  or  poftulate.  The  account  of.  mortification  is 
neither;  and  though,  from  its  fuppofed  fimplicity,  the  author 
mit^ht  fancy  it  nothing  more  than  a  recital  of  well-known  and 
obvious  fads,  yet  he  fhould  have  recblleded,  that  the  tranfitibn 
to  a  new  method  of  reafoning,  however  juft  the  conclufion  may 
be,  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  talk : 

*  Mortification  Js  of  two  kinds;  the  one  without  inflammation, 
and  the  other  preceded  by  it :  but  as  the  cafes  of  mortification  which 
will  be  mentioned  in  this  work  are  all  of  the  fecond  kind,  1  lhall  con* 
fine  my  obfervations  to  that  fpecies. 

<  1  confider  inflammation  as  an  increafed  action  of  that  power 
which  a  part  naturally ‘poflefTes ;  and,  in  healthy  inflammations  at 
leaft,  it  is  probably  attended  with  an  increafe  of  power ;  but  in  in¬ 
flammations  which  terminate  in  mortification,  there  is  no  increafe  of 
power,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  diminution  of  it.  This,  when  joined 
to  an  increafed  aClion,  becomes  a  caufe  of  mortification,  by  defiroy* 
ing  the  balance  which  ought  to  fubfift  between  the  power  and  aSion 
of  every  part.* 

In  this  account,  even  the  definition  of  the  word  (if  that  were 
neceflary)  is  omitted ;  and  though  a  confiderable  part  of  tHc 
Succeeding  work  is  on  the.  fubjcCl  of  inflammation,  of  which 
mortification  is  here  confidered  a  fequel,  yet  the  ftudent  is  ex- 
pefted  at*  once  to  comprehend  the  whole.  We  fhall  attempt  to 
;put  it  in  other  words ;  but  whether  with  more  fuccefs,  muft  be 
[determined  by  our  readers. 

1  When  a  part. is  inflamed  the  a£lion  of  all  its  vclTels  is  In- 
jereafed.  Whether  this  increafed  adlion  is  attended  with  an  in- 
Icreafed  power,  or,  whether  the  healthy  adlion  is  always  much 
|lefs  than  the  part  is*  capable  of  it,  is  not  eafily  ‘determined!  If 
the  former  is  the  cafe,  and  the  degree  of  adlion  prefer ves  the 
I  fame  ratio  to  that  of  power  which  exifts  during  a  ftate  of  health, 

I  we  may  expedl  the  iffue  of  the  inflammation  to  be  healthy ;  but . 
jif  the  power  is  not  increafed  while  the  ablion  is  increafed,  the 
balance  preferved  between  the  two  will  be  inconfiftent  with 
I  a  ftate  of  health,  and  the  ilTue  of  the  inflammation  will  be  un¬ 
healthy  alfo.  But  if  the  adlion  is  increafed  while  the  power  is 
diminiflxed,  the  former  muft  be  fuch  as  the  parts  can  no  longer 
fupport,  and  death  muft  be  the  confequence;  and  this  partial 
kind  of  death  is  called  mortification.  Mr.  Hunter  has,  on  for- 
mer  occafions,  illuftrated  this  by  fome  experiments  he  made 
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on  lizards,  ferpents,  and  other  vivacious  animals  of  cold  blood, 
Having  kept  them  a  conliderable  time  in  a  cellar  without 
food,  they  retained  life,  and  a  fmall  degree  of  adtion.  Some  of 
them  being  in  this  lituation  brought  into  the  open  air,  and  ex- ; 
poled  to  the  rays  of  a  warm  Ain^  ^gan  to  bafk,  and  (hew  many  ^ 
figns  of  adlivity.  But  this  excitement,  of  adlion  without  a 
power  to  lupport  it,  which  the  want  of  food  prevented,  ended 
in  the  death  of  all  {^uch  as  were  expofed  to  the  fun,  while  the 
others  which  remained  in  the  cellar,  and  were  incapable  of  any 
action  beyond  what  their  power  could  fupport,  continued  to 
live.  ,  .  . 

If,  in  attempting  to  explain  Mr.  Hunter’s  meaning  on  this 
occalion,  we  have  fallen  into  the  fame  error  of  vrhich  we  accufe 
him,  we  can  only  requeft  our  readers' to  labour  through  the  vo. 
lume  as  we  have  done ;  and  though  we  are  convinced  the  un¬ 
dertaking  will  be  well  repaid,  we  are  not  lefs  fatisHed  that  we 
ihall  be  acquitted  of  any  fufpedted  inattention. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts:  the  firft  is  confined  to 
the  blood,  and  the  vafcular  fyftem ;  the  fecond  contains  the 
principles  and  do<5lrine  of  inflammation,  with  all  the  procelTes 
from  injuries,  abfc'efTes,  &c. ;  the  third  is  on  the  treatment  of 
abfeefles ;  and  tlie  fourth  on  gun-fhot  wounds; 

Under  the  firft  part,  after  fome  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
general  principles  of  the  blood,  the  author  confiders,  I.  The 
Mafs  of  Blood  as  compofed  of  difterent  Parts.  II.  Coagulation, 
and  its  Eftefts.  III.  The  Serum.  IV.  The  red  Globules. 


El! 


V.  The  Quantity  of  Blood,  and  Courfe  of  its.  Circulation. 

VI.  The  living  Principle  of  the  Blood.  VII.  Some  uncon- 
nedled  experiments  refpeifting  the  Blood.— Though  there  is 
no  part  of  any  of  thefe  divifions  but  may  be  confidered  as  im¬ 
portant,  yet,  as  it  is  impoflible  we  ftiould  pay  fufiicient  refpecl 
to  each,  we  (ball  confine  ourfelves  to  that  which  has  been  al¬ 
ternately  confidered  a  whimfical  theory  of  Mr.  Hunter’s,  and 
an  opinion  as  olJ  as  Mofes,  and  taught  by  Harvey.  But 
Mofes’  was  only  an  obvious  afTertion,  ftill  admitted  by  all  who 
even  deny  the  vital  principle  of  the  blood ;  ‘  Harvey’s  was  an  in¬ 
genious  conclufion,  founded  on  one  of  the  proofs  adduced  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  namely,  that  the  adlions  of  the  blood  correfponded 
with  thofe  of  the  folids.  It  had,  however,  been  rarely  adverted 
to  by  thofe  who  were  much  better  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  this  author  than  Mr.  Hunter  could  have  been ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  it  wanted  that  variety  of  proof,  without  which  Mr. 
Hunter  never  ventured  to  offer  an  opinion  to  the  public.  This 
laft  advantage  was  much  ftrengthened  by  the  oppofition  the 
do<ftrine  met  with  in  the  author’s  life-time;  an  oppofition 
which,  while  it  obliged  him  to  incrcafe  the  number  of  his 
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experiments,  rendered  him  more  explicit  and  intelligible  by  his 
anfwers  to  the  objeftions  of  others. 

The  principal  difficulty  that  occurs  to  moft  inquirers  is  that 
cf  conceiving  a  fluid  fubftance  endowed  with  the  principle  of 
life:  but,  as  the  author  obferves,  this  arifes  only  from  the  habit 
we  are  in  of  feeing  an  animal  a  folid  body,  and  of  confounding 
ort^anifation  with  life.  We  fliould  alfo  confider,  that  all  the 
folid  parts  of  the  body  being  made  up  of  the  blood,  the  latter 
muft  either  be  pofTeffed  of  life  in  its  fluid  ftate,  or  acquire  it  as 
foon  as  it  aflumes  a  folid  form.  It  appears,  too,  that  extrava- 
fated  blood,  in  many  inftances,  acquires  vafcularity,  either  from 
a  power  in  itfelf,  or  from  the  furrounding  veflTels.  If  we  could 
for  a  moment  fuppofe  a  procefs  fo  prepofterous  as  that  veflTels 
ihould  {boot  into,  and  ramify  in,  dead  animal  matter,  this  would 
not  remove  the  difficulty,  becaufe*  this  coagulum  by  degrees 
affumes  all  the  properties  of  the  difunited  parts,  whofe  fpace  of 
reparation  it  Alls.  But  the  moft  Ample  idea  of  living  animal 
matter  is  unconnedled  with  any  organifation  that  the  fenfes  can 
trace,  or  with  folidity,  or  any  other  form.  It  confifts  only  in 
a  capacity  to  fupport  itfelf,  which  it  lofes  with  life;  after  which 
a  fpontaneous  decompofition  takes  place,  its  elementary  prin« 
ciples  are  detected,  or  new  combinations  are  formed.  The 
albumen  and  yolk  of  an  egg  are  in  a  fluid  ftate.  Mr.  Hunter 
obferved,  that  ‘  whenever  an  egg  was  hatched,/the  yolk  (which 
^  is  not  diminilhed  in  the  time  of  incubation)  was  perfedlly 

*  fweet  to  the  very  1  aft ;  and  that  part  of  the  albumen  which  is 
‘  not  expended  on  the  growth  of  the  animal  fomc  days  before 
‘  hatching,  was  alfo  fweet,  although  both  were  kept  in  a  degree 
‘  of  heat  of  103®  in  a  hen’s  egg,  for  three  weeks,  or  in  a  duck’s 

*  for  four.  But  if  the  egg  did  not  hatch,  it  putrefied  in  the  fame 

*  period,  as  any  other  dead  animal  matter.’  This  difference 
could  only  arife  from  a  power  of  felf-prefervation  in  one  in- 
ftance,  which  the  other  was  not  poffeffed  of ;  and  this  power  of 
felf.prefervation  can  only  be  life.  To  deterrqine  this  with 
more  certainty,  feveral  experiments  were  made,  to  Ihew  the 
power  of  eggs  in  refifting  congelation,  and  the  confequences  of 
freezing  them/  The  refult  of  all  thefe  was,  that  an  egg,  in  its 
fuppofed  living  ftate,' has  the  fame  properties  as  frogs,  eels, 
fnails,  and  other  animals  of  cold  blood;  in  all  which  you  may 
reduce  the  heat  below  the  freezing  point,  till  the  animal  is 
killed,  after  which  it  rifes  to  32.  The  fame  happened  in  the 

It  was  alfo  found,  that  if  an  egg,  after  being  frozen,  were 
expofed  to  a  freezing  mixture,  even  though  it  retained  its 
fwcetnefs,  it  had  loft  all  its  powers  of  refifting  cold,  and  froze 
readily  as  any  other  fubftance  never  poffeffed  of  life.  Dr. 
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Corrie  has  made  fimilar  experiments  on  the  blood,  and  with 
ilmilar  confequences. 

But  by  Mr.  Hewfon’s  experiments  it  was  found,-  that  blood 
has  coagulated  after  having  undergone  the  procefs  of  freezing. 
Hence  it  has  been  urged,  either  that  coagulation  is  not  a  pro. 
perty  of  life,  or  that  blood,  in  this  refpedt,  has  not  all  the  pro. 
perties  of  living  animal  matter,  which  in  other  cafes  lofes  its 
vital  principle  by  congelation.  But  it  is  in  every  one’s  know, 
ledge  that  there  are  circumftances  under  which  a  part  of  an  ani. 
mal  may  be  frozen  and  thawed,  yet  retain  the  principle  of  life. 
In  cold  climates  prominent  parts  are  frequently  frozen ;  but  if 
thawed  with  attention  preferve  their  life.  This  procefs  is  very 
analogous  to  Mr.  Hunter’s-  theory  of  mortitication.  By  the 
freezing,  all  power  of  a£lion  is  fufpended,  and  the  circulating 
fluids  are  coagulated  or  frozen.  Hence  a  fufpenfion  of  the  vital 
energy  and  of  a£fion.  If,  under  thefe  circumftances,  the  part  is 
fuddenly  thawed,  a<ftion  may  commence  without  a  fufficient 
power  to  fupport  it;  and  the  confequence  muft  be  death  or 
mortification.  The  inhabitants  near  the  pole^  are  fo  fenfible  of 
this,  that  their  conftant  remedy  is  to  rub  the  part  with  fnow, 
with  a  view,  it  (hould  feem,  of  fufpending  affion  till  life  is  fo 
hr  returned,  that  the  part  may  be  enabled  to  fupport  the  a£lion 
that  returns  with  it.  Mr.  Hunter’s  experiments  were  all  of 
this  kind.  In  the  month  of  January  1777  he  froze  the  ear  of  a 
rabbit  by  a  mixture  about  o,  and  afterwards  left  it  to  the  atmo- 
fpheric  temperature.  At  firft  no  appearance  of  life  could  be 
dete(fted,  nor  did  the  part  bleed  on  being  cut.  In  the  fpace  of 
an  hour  the  cut  edge  bled,  and  gradually  recovered  both  its  heat 
and  life.  The  fame  experiments  were  tried  on  the  combs  and 
wattles  of  cocks. 

The  difference  between  freezing  a  whole  animal  and  only  a 
part,  feems  to  confift  in  the  neceffity  of  certain  anions  being 
fupported  in  order  to  keep  up  life.  Hence  when  the  whole  ani¬ 
mal  is  frozen,-  a(ftion  has  entirely  ceafed  in  every  parr,  and 
there  can  be  no  means  of  its  recovering  itfdf.  But  when  a 
part  only  is  frozen,  if  this  ftate  is  not  continued  fo  long  as  to 
induce  death,  adion  may  be  again  reftored  by  the  neighbouring 
veffels,  and  no  other  inconvenience  follow  than  what  arifes 
from  the  violence  the  part  has  fuffered.  As  far  as  we  can  trace 
the  vital  principle  of  the  blood,  it  does  not  feem  to  owe  the 
prefervation  of  it  to  any  correfponding  aflion  of  its  various 
parts.  Hence  a  fufpenfion  of  coagulation,  the  only  action  it  is 
capable  of  when  out  of  the  body,  does  not  necefwrily  induce 
death.  -Mr.  Hunter,  however,  difcovered  that  this  depended, 
in  fqme  mcafure,  on  the  celerity  with  which  the  freezing  pro; 
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cefs  was  conduced ;  for  if  the  blood  was  flowly  frozen,  it  was 
killed  during  the  proccfs  j  but  if  rapidly  frozen  before  coagula¬ 
tion  had  commenced,'  it  then  preferved  its  life,  and  coagulated 
on  being  thawed. 

Thefe  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  arguments,  and  compara¬ 
tively  fewer  of  the  experiments,  on  which  this  do<^rine  is 
founded.  We  have  devoted  a  larger  fpace  to  it,  becaufe  it  has 
fo  frequently  been  the  fubjeft  of  controverfy,  and  perhaps  re¬ 
quires  only  to  be  underftpod  to  gain  a  general  reception. 

The  remarks  on'  the  vafcular  fyftem  are  very  curious  and  in- 
terefting;  but  the  experiments  are  related  with  inhiiitely  too 
much  minutenefs.  This  is  the  common  error  of  thofe  philofo- 
phers  who,  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  accuracy  in  all 
experimental  inquiries,  are  apt  to  fuppofe  their  readers  will  feel 
the  fame  intereft  in  perufing  as  they  did  in  performing  their  ex¬ 
periments.  It  is  particularly  remarkable  in  our  author  and 
Dr.  Prieftley.  But  it  fliould  be  obferved,  that,  after  all,  we  are 
under  a  neceflity  of  trufting  to  the  fidelity  of  the  narration ;  and 
that  therefore  it  would  often  be  fufficient  to  give  us  the  refult 
of  an  experiment,  without  going  through  the  tedioufnefs  of  the 
jcefs. 

This  chapter  is  introduced  by  fome  general  obfervations  on 
mufcular  contra<Slion  and  elafticity ;  and  on  the  elongation  of  re¬ 
laxed  mufcles.  Thefe  fubje^s  are  much  more  curious  in  many 
refpedls,  and  lead  to  a  greater  number  of  inquiries  than  the 
common  reader  may  be  aware  of.  It  is,  however,  impoffible 
|that  we  fhould  attempt  to  give  even  a  curfory  account  of  them  ; 
jflill  lefs  (hall,  we  be  expe£Ied  to  follow  our  author  through  the 
jreft  of  this  divifion,  which  makes  altogether  nearly  8o  quarto 
pages  of  clofe  printing.  The  contents  of  the  fedions  are.  On 
the  Strudlure  of  Arteries. — Of  the  Vafa  Arteriarum. — Of  the 
cart. — General  Obfervations  on  the  Blood  Veflels. — Valves 
f  Arteries. — A<ftion  of  the  Arteries,  and  V elocity  of  the  Blood’s 
otion. — Of  the  Veins.  ^  , 

In  our  next  we  (hall  conclude  this  article  by  an  attempt  at 
mpreiBng  Mr.  Hunter’s  theory  of  inflammation,  fuppuration, 
Iccration,  granulation,  arid  cicatrifation — his  obfervations  on 
un-fhot  wounds — and  fome  general  remarks  on  the  whole. 
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Corrie  has  made  fimilar  experiments  on  the  blood,  and  with 
£milar  confequences. 

But  by  Mr.  Hewfon’s  experiments  it  was  found,  that  blood 
has  coagulated  after  having  undergone  the  procefs  of  freezing. 
Hence  it  has  been  urged,  either  that  coagulation  is  not  a  pro. 
perty  of  life,  or  that  blood,  in  this  refped,  has  not  all  the  pro. 
perties  of  living  animal  matter,  which  in  other  cafes  lofes  its 
vital  principle  by  congelation.  But  it  is  in  every  one’s  know, 
ledge  that  there  are  circumftances  under  which  a  part  of  an  anU 
mal  may  be  frozen  and  thawed,  yet  retain  the  principle  of  life. 
In  cold  climates  prominent  parts  are  frequently  frozen  ;  but  if 
thawed  with  attention  preferve  their  life.  This  procefs  is  very 
analogous  to  Mr.  Hunter’s-  theory  of  mortification.  By  the 
freezing,  all  power  of  a£lion  is  fufpended,  and  the  circulating 
fluids  are  coagulated  or  frozen.  Hence  a  fufpenfion  of  the  vital 
energy  and  of  aflion.  If,  under  thefe  circumftances,  the  part  is 
fuddenly  thawed,  a£lion  may  commence  without  a  fufficient 
power  to  fupport  it;  and  the  confequence  muft  be  death  or 
mortification.  The  inhabitants  near  the  poles  are  fo  fenfible  of 
this,  that  their  conftant  remedy  is  to  rub  the  part  with  fnow, 
with  a  view,  it  fhould  feem,  of  fufpending  aflion  till  life  is  fo 
far  returned,  that  the  part  may  be  enabled  to  fupport  the  a61ion 
that  returns  with  it.  Mr.  Hunter’s  experiments  were  ail  of 
this  kind.  In  the  month  of  January  1777  he  froze  the  ear  of  a 
rabbit  by  a  mixture  about  o,  and  afterwards  left  it  to  the  atmo* 
fpheric  temperature.  At  firft  no  appearance  of  life  could  be 
detected,  nor  did  the  part  bleed  on  being  cut.  In  the  fpace  of 
an  hour  the  cut  edge  bled,  and  gradually  recovered  both  its  heat 
and  life.  The  fame  experiments  were  tried  on  the  combs  and 
wattles  of  cocks. 

The  difference  between  freezing  a  whole  animal  and  only  a 
part,  feems  to  confift  in  the  necelEty  of  certain  a£lions  being 
fupported  in  order  to  keep  up  life.  Hence  when  the  whole  ani* 
mal  is  frozen,-  a£lion  has  entirely  ceafed  in  eve^  part,  and 
there  can  be  no  means  of  its  recovering  itfelf.  But  when  a 
part  only  is  frozen,  if  this  ftate  is  not  continued  fo  long  as  to 
induce  death,  adion  may  be  again  reftored  by  the  neighbouring 
vefTels,  and  no  other  inconvenience  follow  than  what  arifes 
from  the  violence  the  part  has  fuffered.  As  far  as  we  can  trace 
the  vital  principle  of  the  blood,  it  does  not  feem  to  owe  the 
prefervation  of  it  to  any  correfponding  a£lion  of  its  various 
parts.  Hence  a  fufpenfion  of  coagulation,  the  only  action  it  is 
capable  of  when  out  of  the  body,  does  not  neceffarily  induce 
death.  Mr.  Hunter,  howewr,  difcovered  that  this  depended) 
in  feme  mcafure,  on  the  celerity  with  which  the  freezing  pro* 
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cefs  was  conduced ;  for  if  the  blood  was  flowly  frozen,  it  was 
killed  during  the  procefs  j  but  if  rapidly  frozen  before  coagula¬ 
tion  had  commenced,  it  then  preferved  its  life,  and  coagulated 
on  being  thawed. 

Thefe  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  arguments,  and  compara¬ 
tively  fewer  of  the,  experiments,  on  which  this  dodrine  is 
founded.  We  have  devoted  a  larger  fpace  to  it,  becaufe  it  has 
fo  frequently  been  the  fubjeft  of  controverfy,  and  perhaps  re¬ 
quires  only  to  be  underftood  to  gain  a  general  reception. 

The  remarks  on' the  vafcular  fyftem  are  very  curious  and  in- 
terefting;  but  the  experiments  are  related  with  infinitely  too 
much  minutenefs.  This  is  the  common  error  of  thofe  philofo- 
phers  who,  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  accuracy  in  all 
experimental  inquiries,  are  apt  to  fuppofe  their  readers  will  feel 
the  fame  intereft  in  perufing  as  they  did  in  performing  their  ex¬ 
periments.  It  is  particularly  remarkable  in  our  author  and 
Dr.  Priellley.  But  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that,  after  all,  we  are 
under  a  neceffity  of  tru fling  to  the  fidelity  of  the  narration ;  and 
that  therefore  it  would  often  be  fufficient  to  give  us  the  refult 
of  an  experiment,  without  going  through  the  tedioufnefs  of  the 
procefs. 

This  chapter  is  introduced  by  fome  general  obfervations  on 
mufcular  contra£lion  and  elaflicity ;  and  on  the  elongation  of  re- 
a  I  mufcles.  Thefe  fubje£ls  are  much  more  curious  in  many 

itmo-  f  and  lead  to  a  greater  number  of  inquiries  than  die 

lid  be  i  aware  of.  It  is,  however,  impolfible 

I  athat  we  fhould  attempt  to  give  even  a  curfbry  account  of  them  ; 
iftill  lefs  fhall  we  be  expelled  to  follow  our  author  through  the 
reft  of  this  divifion,  which  makes  altogether  nearly  8o  quarto 
pages  of  clofe  printing.  The  contents  of  the  fedlions  are.  On 
ithe  Struflure  of  Arteries. — Of  the  Vafa  Arteriarum.— Of  the 
iHeart. — General  Obfervations  on  the  Blood  Veflels. — Valves 
|of  Arteries. — A£lion  of  the  Arteries,  and  Velocity  of  the  Blood’s 
jMotion.— Of  the  Veins.  ,  ^ 

In  our  next  we  fhall  conclude  this  article  by  an  attempt  at 
icompreffing  Mr,  Hunter’s  theory  of  inflammation,  fuppuration, 
^Iceration,  granulation,  and  cicatrifation — his  obfervations  on 
un>fhot  wounds — and  fome  general  remarks  on  the  whole. 
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^  I 

Art.  VIII.  Tloe  Antiphlogiftic  DoSIrine  of  Lavotfier  crltl 
cally  examined^  and  demonjiratively  confuted.  In  which  its  do, 
furdities  are  expofed^  ana  clearly  proved  to  arife  from  a  Defi, 
ciency  in  its  Principles ;  and  that  DefeSt  is  fupplied^  and  an 
Explanation  givenj  upon  fuch  Principles  as  Nature  evidently 
mploys  and  Reafon  proves  to  be  indifpenfably  necefary.  To  whid 
is  added  an  Appendix^  confifling  of  StriHures  on  Dr.  Priejllef 
Experiments  on  the  Generation  of  Air  from  Water\  and  cf 
Criiicifms  on  the  Remarks  made  by  the  Reviewers  on  the  Author'] 
former  Writings.  By  E.  Peart^  M.  D.  lAc.  pp.  151.  8vo. 

45.  boards.  Miller  and  Murray.  London,  1795. 

^T'HE  author  introduces  himfelf  with  this  axiom,  ‘  Truth  is, 

‘  at  all  times,  confiftent  with  itfelf:  whatever,  therefore, 

*  is  not  confiftent  with  itfelf  cannot  be  true^’  This  is  the  tell 
to  which  he  brings  the  opinions  and  theories  of  philofophers, 
particularly  that  of  M.  Lavoifier  \  which,  proving  it  to  be  in- 
confiftent  with  itfelf,,  he  rejects  as  erroneous. 

He  profefles  himfelf  to  be  diflatisfied  with  the  vifionary 
powers,  or  immaterial  fphere,  of  contrary  properties  generally 
attributed  to  matter,  rejediing  them  as  incomprehenfible  anJ 
unnecefiary ;  they  are  mere  words,  to  which  the  mind  can  affix 
no  ideas  5  and  the  reafon  why  fo  many  theories  have  been  pro- 
pofed,  adopted,  confuted,  and  forgotten,  in  a  long  lucceflion,;§  i 
-  is,  the  inftibftantiality  of  the  principles  upon  which  thofe  theo-jf  1 
ties  were  founded.  Another  reafon  why  philofophical  theories; 
have  been  fo  unfatisfadlory  is,  their  having  entirely  overlooked!  i 
the  peculiar  modes  of  arrangement  which  take  place  in  the  f 
ferent  ftates  and  combinations  of  matter,  and  the  laws  by  which  • 
they  are  governed  ;  although  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  nature  |  < 
are  evidently  produced  by  means  6f  the  peculiar  arrangements  off 
its  component  parts.  .  P 

Rejedling,  therefore,  what  is  inconfiftent  or  abfurd,  and 
is  vilionary,  or  incapable  of  proof  in  itfelf,  and  of  which  the| 
mind  can  form  no  precife  idea;  the  author  rejedls  the  general?  t 
opinions  of  philofophers  refpedling  matter  and  its  properties,  anJ^jL 
particularly  the  fyftem  of  M.  Lavoifier;  the  inconfiftency  cf  1 
which  he  undertakes  to  expofe  in  the  enfuing  fe(ftions;  and  ® 
then  propofes  his  own  theory  upon  felf-evident  principles,  as  fc 
being  at  the  fame  time  both  (atisfadory  and  confiftent  in  its  £ 
explanations.  r  ^ 

The  work  is  divided  into  nine  (eflions,  followed  by  anap- 
pendix,  the  heads  of  which  we  (hall  tranferibe,  with  as  full  a  J 
view  of  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  fupported,  as  the  con-' 


tra£ted  limits  of  our  monthly  pages  will  allow. 
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The  author  brings  feveral  arguments  to  prove  that  mercury 
is  not  in  its  entire  ftate  when  it  combines  with  oxygen  to  form 
.a  calx;  but  that  it  lofes  a  principle^  upon  which  its  metallic 
properties  depend,  at  the  very  inftant  when  it  acquires  oxygen; 
for  when  mercury  is  entire,  it  will  attradl  oxygen  from  either 
caloric,  aiote,  or'  both  together,  as  experiments  fully  prove; 
but  when  it  lofes  its  metallic  principle,  the  caloric  alone  will 
then  take  the  oxygen  from  it ;  which  cannot  be  rationally  ex¬ 
plained  without  fuppofing  mercury  to  poflefs  a  principle  in  its 
intire  ftate,  which  it  does  not  when  in  the  ftate  of  calx. 

In  fa£I,  this  principle  is  evident  in  the  experiments  alluU 
to,  and  completeljr  removes  the  difficulties  and  abfurdities  under 
which  M.  Lavoilier’s  theory  labours ;  for  when  mercury  is  cn. 
tire,  it  will  attradi  oxygen  from  either  caloric  or  azote : 

If  mercury  be  put  to  nitrous  acid,  it  will  attradl  oxygen, 
and  at  the  fame  time  gives  its  metallic  principle  to  azote;  bj 
the  acquifition  of  which  principle  the  azote  expands  into 
nitrous  gas: 

*  Azote,  in  nitrous  acid,  will  part  with  oxygen  to  either  mcr« 
cury  or  caloric;  but  when  azote  hath  acquired  this  principle 
from  mercury,  it  will  attraft  oxygen  from  caloric ;  and  mcr* 
tury,  by  having  loft  that  principle,  will  part  with  oxygen  to  ca¬ 
loric  :  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when  mercury  poflefics  that 
principle,  it  hath  the  moft  powerful  attradion  to  oxygen ;  but 
when  it  parts  with  it  to  azote,  then  azote  hath  the  ftrongei 
attradion  to  oxygen;  as  is  evident  when  nitrous  gas,  which k 
chiefly  compofed  of  azote  with*  the  metallic  principle  of  tht 
mercury,  feizes  the  oxygen  of  oxygen  gas  from  the  very  caloric 
which  took  it  from  the  calx  of  the  mercury.  Our  limits  do 
hot  allow  us  to  give  any  further  view  of  the  arguments  undff 
this  fedlion.  ... 

Setti  IV.  All  Gafes  cannot  owe  their  aeriform  State  to  tk 
fame  Caufe ;  two  diftindl  Principles  are  neceflary  to  their  Pro 
dudlion  ;  and  one  of  thofe  Principles  is  that  feparated  from  tte 
Earth  of  the  Mercury,  when  it  combines  with  Oxygen. 

The  author  clearly  (hews,  that  the  difficulties  and  incoc 
ftftencies  of  the  antiphlogiftic  dexftrine,  with  refpedl  to  tb 
gafeous  ftate,  are  infurmountable  and  inextricable.  ^  If  nitrou 
gas  is  chiefly  formed  of  azote  with  caloric,  and  oxygen  gas  ^ 
oxygen  and  caloric,  the  caloric  evidently  forms  a  repulfivc  iJ 
mofphere  around  each  particle ;  as  is  certain  from  their  beifi' 
feparately,  iiv  an  aeriform  ftate :  but  if  each  particle  of  azo! 
and  of  oxygen  is  furrounded  by  a  permanent  repulfive 
fphere,'of  the  fame  Ample  priiKiple,  the  fame  caloric,  howi^’ 
poffible  to  conceive  or  admit,  that  by  mixing  thefc  homogencoij 

repulAve  atmofpberes  together,  they  (hould  become  attradliv^ 
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Particles  of  oxygen,  however,  are  furrounded  by  atmofpheres 
of  fome  kind  of  aftive  principle,  which  keep  them  afunder ;  and 
particles  of  azote,  when  difengaged  from  nitrous  acid  by  mer¬ 
cury,  acquire  elaftic  atmofpheres,  which  are,  moft  probably^ 
formed  of  the  metallic  principle  which  they  received  from  mer¬ 
cury  in  exchange  for  oxygen.  The  atmofpheres  furrounding 
the  oxygen,  as  well  as  thofe  around  the  particles  of  azote,  are 
evidently  repulfive  among  themfelves ;  but,  when  mixed  toge¬ 
ther,  the  contrary  atmofpheres  as  evidently  attraft  each  other: 
they,  therefore,  are  two  dillinft  principles :  they  cannot  both 
be  caloric,  to  a  certainty ;  and  therefore  neither  of  them  is,  in 
jail  probability. 

Sed.  V.  Coloric  is  not  a  fimple  Element ;  it  is  compofed 
of  two  Principles ;  one  of  which  combining  with  the  Earth  of 
Mercury  reftores  it  to  its  metallic  State;  the  other,  with  Oxygen, 
forms  pure  Air ;  and  they  only  ppflefs  the  Properties  of  Caloric 
when  combined  with  each  other  in  a  State  of  Freedom  from  the 
Attradion  of  other  Principles. 

The  author  having  fhewn,  that  when  mercury  combines  with 
)xygen  to  form  a  calx,  it  lofes  a  principle  which  is  attradled  by 
[the  azote  which  it  renders  aeriform,  obferves,  that  when  that 
:alx  of  mercury  is  expofed  to  a  degree  of  heat  fufficient  to 
feparate  the  earth  of  the  mercury  from  the  oxygen,  at  the 
Try  inftant  when  the  mercurial  earth  parts  with  oxygen,  it  re¬ 
gains  the  principle  it  had  loft,  and  the  oxygen  feparated  from  it 
lecomes  aeriform. 

It  is  evident  that  caloric,  at  the  fame  inftant,  reftored  the 
ictallifing  priheipk  to  the  earth  of  the  mercury^  and  rendered 
the  oxygen  aeriform.  “  "  , 

It  hath  been  proved,  that  the  principle,  now  regained  by  the 
lercurial  earth  from  caloric,  is  the  fame  as  that  which  it  gave 
[o  azote  in  exchange  for  oxygen,  by  which  the  azote  was  con- 
Tried  into  nitrous  gas:  it  is  certain  to  a  demonft ration  that 
litrous  gas  and  oxygen  gas  cannot  be  both  rendered  aeriform  ' 
7  the  fame  atmofpheric  principle,  becaufe  their  refpedfive 
itmofphercs  are  repulfive  among  themfelves,  but  artra<ftivc  to 
ich  other:  but  caloric,,  clearly  imparted  to  the  earth  of  mer- 
ury, ‘that  principle  which  renders  azote  aeriform,,  and  to  the 
xygen  feparated  from  it,  the  atmofpheric  principle^  which  forms 
^gen  into  gas,  and  is  attradlive  to  the  other ;  confequently 
doric  is,  to  a  certainty,  conipofed  of  two  a6live  principles; 

^  of  which  reftores  the  earth  of  mercury  to  its  metallic  ftate, 
pd  the  other  renders  oxygen  aeriform ;  and  they  pnly  acquire 
•'e  properties  of  caloric  when  they  combine  together,  and  be- 
difengaged  from  the  other  principles  with  which  they  have 
*^tural  affinity. 
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The  other  proofs  and  arguments  adduced  by  the  author  wc 
mull  pafs  over  for  want  of  room. 

Sedt.  VI.  A  general  View  of  the  Subjeft,  with  fuch  De¬ 
ductions  as  naturally  occur  to  the  Mind  by  llriClly  attending  to 
the  Changes  which  arife  from  Alterations  in  the  Circumftance! 
and  Combinations  of  Bodies. 

In  this  place  the  author  takes  a  fliort  review  of  the  glaring 
abfurdities  of  the  antiphlogillic  doCtrine  \  and,  briefly  coniider. 
ing  the  circumftances  attending  the  experiments  in  queftion,  he 
clearly  proves,  that  they  naturally  refolve  themfelves  into  the 
principles  already  pointed  out,  when  reafon  is  entirely  left  to 
berfelf,  and  not  bialTed  by  prejudice. 

The  particles  of  azote,  chiefly  forming  nitrous  gas,  are  ren- 
dered  aeriform  by  fome  aClive  principle  forming  atmofphcrcj 
around  them,  which  atmofpheres  do  not  attraCh  each  other-| 
particles  of  oxygen  with  atmofpheres  of  fome  kind,  not  attrac- 
tive  to  each  other,  conftitute  oxygen  gas.  When  nitrous  and 
•oxygen  gafes  are  mixed  together,  their  refpeftive  atmofpherej 
attraCl  each  other :  it  is  natural  then  to  conclude,  that  thofe  at* 
mofphercs  are  formed  of  two  diftinCl  adlivc  principles. 

Mercury,  in  its  entire  Hate,  attraCls  oxygen  from  caloric; 
but,  when  combined  with  oxygen,  caloric  will  attradl  oxygen 
from  mercury — it  is  reafonable,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that 
mercury,  in  the  (late  of  calx,  hath  loll  fome  principle,  upon 
which  its  fuperior  affinity  to  oxygen,  in  its  entire  ftate^  de< 
pended. 

Azote,  in  the  flate  of  nitrous  acid,  will  part  with  oxygen  d| 
calorib ;  but,  when  it  gives  oxygen  to  mercury,  it  acquires  a: 
aeriform  flate,  and  will  then  take  oxygen  from  caloric :  it  is  evi< 
dent,  therefore,  that  when  azote  parts  with  oxygen  to  mercurr, 
it  acquires  the  principle  which  mercury  lofes,  by  which  princif 
it  is  rendered  aeriform,  and  acquires  an  increafed  attradlion  tt 
•  oxygen.  The  principle  which  azote  acquires  from  mercurr. 
^attradJs  the  principle  which  renders  oxygen  aeriform,  combim 
with  it,  and  produces  heat,  or  caloric ;  and  caloric,  when  itr; 

'  ftores  to  the  earth  of  mercury  the  principle  which  it  had 
^ives  to  oxygen  alfo  the  principle  which  renders  it  aeriform: 

IS  natural,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that,  in  the  former  cafe,  thd 
.two  atmofpheric  principles,  by^combining,  form  caloric; 
jthe  conclunon  is  proved  to  be  juft  by  the  latter,  fincc  caloric: 
evidendy  decompofed ;  one  of  its  principles  reviving  the  earth ^ 
mercury,  and  the  other  rendering  the  oxygen  aeriform. 

For  a  more  perfeft  view  of  the  fubjeft,  we  mull  refer 
readers  to  the  work  itfelf. 
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fiKT,  IX.  A  'pra£ltcal  EJfay  on  the  good  and  bad  EffeSlt  of 
Sea  Water  and  Sea  Bathing.  By  "John  Anderfony  M.  D.  F.  S.  A. 
C.M.Si^c.  Phyfician  tOy  and  ConduSior  ofy  the  General  Sea 
Bathing.  Infirmary  at  Margate,  pp.  74.  8vo.  2S.  Dilly. 
London,  I795«  The  Profits  of  the  Publication  to  be  appro* 
priated  for  the  Margate  Sea  Bathing  Infirmary. 

There  are  fome  .works  fo  completely  contemptible  as  to 
baffle  all  criticifm.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  we  have  no 
occalk)n  to  expofe  the  author ;  it  is  enough  to  let  him  do  it 
himfelf.  By  thefe  means  we  are  faved  the  trouble  of  diving 
after  his  meaning,  or  after  having  in  vain  attempted  to  find  any 
f: engaging  our  readers  in  the  fame  unprofitable  purfuit.  To 
fuchriof  thefe  as  can  underfiand  the  following  extrads,  we  re* 
:ommend  the  perufal  of  the  whole,  which  is  not  lefs  edifying* 
'hat  we  may  not  be  accufed  of  partiality,  we  fhall  tranferibe 
ie*firft  paragraph : 

In  the  praftice  of  fea-bathing  we  have  not  only  to  attend  to  the 
lature,  temperature,  power,  influence,  and  fenfible  and  in- 

^enfible,  that  refult  from  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  the  bath  and  eflfential 
luxiliaries,  but  alfo  to  the  natural  and  acquired  ftate  of  the  habit  or 
:onflituti6n  the  nature  of  a  complaint,  and  times  and  periods  of  its 
jfc-;  cx. jgf.  there  is  much  difiierence  in  the  power  and  eifedt  of  the 
ea-bath  between  going  into  it  with  an  empty  and  full  ftomach;  be* 
ween  going  in  temperately  warm,  and  in  a  fervour  and  perfpiring, 
ht  chilly  ;  between  going  in  -  prepared  and  unprepared ;  between 
(oing  in  courageoufly  and  timidly:  by  all  the  firft  there  is  fafety  and 
5ood  toibc  expefted;  by  all  the  latter,  hazard  and  danger,  except 
^,that  one  inftance  of  it,  in  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  when  the 
mind  muft  be  alarmed  by  the  greatell  fear,  and  dac^idity 
^oughton  the  fyftem/ 

•i\fter  a  great  deal  more  equally  ingenious,  we.  are  indulged* 
tfie  opiniotis  of  the  whole  medical  fraternity  in  the  au* 

’f  neighbourhood ;  not  forgetting  the  guides,  male  and  fe* 
0^  the  efFeSs  of  fea  bathing.  All  of  them  fpeak  of  its 
One  of  them  ventures  to  recommend  it  as  a  fpe* 
ific  ^ainft  what  *  the  author  calls  rabies  canini.  This  gives 
an  opportunity  of  defcanting  gravely  againft  the  inhuman 
of  fmothering  thofe  on  whom  the  fymptoms  appear,  and 
‘  preferring  binding  the  patient  in  bed,  ‘as  recommended  by 
.  But  becaufe  all  this  feems  to  favour  of  the  old  woman, 
tr  readers  are  not  to  fuppofe  Dr.  Anderfon  is  deficient  in 
Tning;  on  the  egntrary,  we  are  ready  to  confe&  he*  is  in  pof- 
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feflion  of  languages  far ‘beyond  our  reach/  Perhaps  fome  of  the 
old  ladies*,  whom  he  takes  occafionally  into  his  confultations, 
may  be  better  informed  than  we  pretend  to  be. 

*  Where  I  have  obferved/  fays  our  author,  *  the  fea-hath  to  be  of 
moft  fcrvice  in  an  immoderate  profufion  of  the  merifts^  it  has  been, 
W'hcn  ufed  immediately,  or  foon  after  a  period ;  and,  for  preventing 
abortion,  foon  after  conception,  or  an  abortion  when  the  Hte*us  is  in  a 
collapfed  fiate;  and  it  and  the  general  fyftem  is  more  capable  of,  re¬ 
ceiving  new  elaftic  tenfion  and  faring.  Mrs.  Sayer  and  the  othir 
guides  agree  with  me  in  this. 

*  Thole  who  are  afraid  of  the  fea  may  have  a  fpray  of  fea-water 
let  fall  on  them,  or  impinged  againft  a  debile  lax  part,  which  power, 
fully  roborates,  and  gives  vibration  to  the  debile  veflels.‘  The  fea. 
baih.diflodges  cold  ftagnating  humours  in  the  courfe  of  the  circula. 
tion,  by  fenfible  and  infeniible  tranfpiration,  and  warms  and  invi¬ 
gorates  the  fyftem,  and  thereby  fortifies  the  womb.* 

But  though  this  refpeft  is  paid  to  the  female  bathers,  the 
gentlemen  are  not  forgotten.  Hubhard\  authority  is  brought 
Cp  prove  the  propriety  of  the  motto  chofen  by  the  Doctor.  We 
wilh  one  of  them  would  have  the  .goodnefs  to  traiiilate  it 
for  us : 

Lavatio  corporis  frigidae  bona  eft  ad  longitiidinem. - Bacon. 

This  founds  as  if  it  was  meant  for  Latin,  and  the  name  of 
Bacon  would  induce  us  to  fuppofe  fuch  was  the  language  in¬ 
tended.  Did  not  the  fame  difficulties  occur  in  almoft. every 

4 

page,  candour  would  reft  the  whole  on  the  ignorance  of 
the  printer.  But  fuch  is  the  author’s  fondnefs  for  hard  words, 
that  madnefs  is  hit  off  by  the  magic  of  a  bit  of  Latin,  and  we 
arc  at  once  introduced  to  the  cure.— ‘  In  melancholic  mania  the 
^  cold  fea-bath  will  ,fuit  beft ;  but  where  the  ghbuli  fanguinU 

*  prevail  above  the  natural  degree  or  quantity  of  ferum,  the 

*  mind  becomes  precipitate,  furious,  inconftant,  and  flighty;  it 
‘  indicates  a  thin  attenuating  diet,  gentle  exercife,  and  the  tepid 
‘  bath.’ — If  our  readers  find  it  difficult  to  underftand  this,  will 
Mrs.  Budd  be  fo  good  as  to  tranflate  for  us 


*  Lxtitia  cordis  vitam  hpmitus  efl.’ 


*  In  the  courfe  of  the  work  we  are  frequently  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Budd,  Mrs.  Philpott,  Mrs.  Pavey,  &c. ;  and  in  one  pafl^ge  the  Doftot 
gravdy  tells  us  how  himfelf  and  the  bathing  guides  have  found  their 
obiervadon  contradi&ory  to  the  opinion  of  that famous  ancient, 
.Before  fuch  a  junto  Cediu  Rsmani/criptoreet  cedia  craU* 

.  ;  /  '  ’  *  -  -  ^  ‘  By 
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By  another  paflage  we  were  in  hopes  Dr.  Anderfon  had 
found  out  a  means  of  feeding  us  by  fea-bathing,  which  in  times 
of  fcarcity  would  be  very  defirable.  The  reader,  however, 
muft  dcterrninc  (or  inquire  of  the  abovementioned  interpreters), 
whether  this  fame  food  is  to  burn  us  up,  or  whether  in  the  win¬ 
ter  it  is  not  to  be  fuel  as  well  as  food.  When  this  is  once  eda* 
bliflied,  the  Margate  Infirmary  may  fupply  us  with  a  houfe,  and, 
by  mending  the  fubfeription,  clothing  alfo.  ‘  All  that  is  wanted/ 
fays  our  author  (and  he  is  quite  right),  ‘  by  the  fea-bath  for 
‘  the  animal  machine,  is  to  bring  about  the  equipoife,  or  mutual 
‘  balance,  between  the  folids  and  fluids  in  the  fyftem  for  main- 
‘  taining  the  pabulum  vita^  or  fpark  of  life.*  But  while  it  feeds 
and  cheriflies  it  does  more ;  it  ‘  invigorates  the  fecreting  and 
excreting  organs  for  performing  their  funftions  daily  in  fepa- 
^  rating  and  expulftng  the  recrementitious^  and  retaining  the  nu- 

*  tricious  particles  of  life.* — In  another  place  it  *  communis. 

*  cates  by  fympathy  fenfation  to  loft  feeling*— ‘  by  it  noxious 
^  particles  are  excerned  and  the  body  is  purined,  and  the  fluids 
^  approach  nigher  to  the  natural  ftate — impurities  are  cited  from 
‘  their  inmoft  receflfes,  and  thefe  fluids  revel  on  the  exterior  fu- 

*  perficies  of  the  body.*— It  alio  ‘  roborates  the  debilitated 

*  joints/  is  *  efficacious  in  frigidity^  Venus  languidh^^  See. 

All  this  learning  the  reader  will  fuppofe  comes  from  the 

I  Dottor  himfelf.  But  though  his  coadjutors  the  guides,  male 
and  female,  are  lefs  recondite  in  their  methodus  communicandi^ 
their  founts  of  cafes  are  not  lefs  extraordinary.  ‘  Brazier,* 
fays  he,  %;had  to  carry  Mr.  Sanguinetta  to,  and  fetch  him  from, 

^  the  bath  on  his  back,  and  in  the  bathing  machine  had  three 
‘  men  and  his  own  wife  to  affift  him.*  Yet  this  man,  ‘  after 
^ften  weeks  bathing,  crept  down  ftairs  to  the  parlour,  where, 

^  getting  into  a  palfion  with  his  wife,  he  threw  one  of  hie 
‘  crutches  acrofs  the  round  at  her.* — Sayer,  another  bather,  fays 
that  bathing  anjl  drinking  fea- water  is  very  good  fpr  the  feurvy, 
to  which  the  people  of  the  ifle  of  Thanet  are  very  much  fubjedT 
Philpott  confirms  it  by  what  has  happened  to  himfelf.  It  is  pity 
neither- of  thefe  bathers  nor  the  Dodtor  tell  us  what  they  mean 
by  feurvy, 

Thefe,  and  fevcral  others  not  lefs  remarkable,  accounts  of  the 
bathers  are  followed  by  fome  communications  from  the  medical 
pra<ftitioners  along  the  coaft  ';  and  laft  of  all  we  have  an  eulogium 
in  favour  of  charity. 

By  the  title-page  our  reader  muft  obferve  that  the  profits 
irifing  from  the  fale  of  the  book  arc  to  be  appropriated  towards 
benefit  of  the  Margate  Sea-bathing  Infirmary.  Such  a 
propofition  muft  have  filenccd  a  critic  when  reviewing  a  work 
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Icfs  contemptible  than  the  prefent.*  Biit  when  we  take  a  view 
of  all  thc  circumfta4ices  of  the  book,  1  the  titles  of  the  author  % 
and  tbCf  manner  in  which  the  former  is  introduced  to  the 
world,  we  know  not  bow  to  exprefs  our  aftonilhment,  or 
rej^ain  ^preHions  of  indignation. 

Tbe  author  of  a  work  which  would  dlfgrace  an  apothecary’s 
apprentice  in  the  firft  year  of  his  fervitude,  calls  himfelf  ‘  Phy- 

*  lician  to,  and  a  Direftor  of,  the  General  Sea-bathing  Infir- 

*  mary  at  Margate.*  He  profeffes  to  obtrude  his  trafli  on  the 
pubbe  as  a  means  of  aflifting  a  charity,  of  which,  if  we  are 
rightly  informed,  nothing  is  to  be  (een  but  an  unhnlihcd 
budding. 

It  is  therefore  natural  to  afk,  whether  the  phyfician  or  diretSors 
<!>f  this  infirmary  are  a  fet  of  furveyors,  brick-makers,  carpenters, 
or.mafons  ?  In  fliort,  while  money  has  been  fubferibed  for  the 
moft  benevolent  of  purpofes,  whether  it  has  not  been  applied  to 
mere  oftentation  ?  Whether  a  fingle  object  has  been  relieved,  or 
any  one  afTifted,  but  the  builders,  and  fuch  as  have'brr>ught  their 
names  before  the  public  by  the  fpecioufnefs  of  a  new  charitable 
inftitution.  Under  the  imprelEon  of  mind  we  feel  from 
perufing  the  book,  we.  cannot  help  advifing  fuch  as  are  dif- 
pofed  to  afEft  the  projected  inftitution,  to  give  a  little  of 
their  time  and  attention^  as  well  as  their  muney.  If  it  fhould 
be  found  that  the  only  objedt  has  hitherto  been  to  bring  certain 
names  before  the  public,  we  would  further  advife  them  to  place 
a  ftone  on  the  unfinifheJ  edifice,  with  an  infeription  expreflive 
of  their  own  wifhes,  the  milapplication  of  their  contributions, 
and  the  craftinefs  of  fpecious  projedlors. 


Art*  X.  TranfaSitons  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
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[  Continued  frbm  our  lajl  Number.  ] 

T  N  giving  an  account  of  thefe  Tranfaclions,  we  have  followed, 
*  riot  their  arrangement  in  the  volume  before  us,  fo  much  as 
the  nature  of  their  fubjedls,  which  may  be  divided  into  the  three 
following,  phyfical,  phyiiological,  and  literary. — Of  the  phyfi- 
ca)  clafs  we  have  taken  notice  in  our  two  laft  numbers ;  and 
now  we  proceed  to  the  phyfiological. 

Art.  VIII.  An  Account  of  the  Quaf&a  Polygama,  or  Bitter 
wood,  of  Jamaica ;  and  of  the  Cinchona  Brachycarpa,  a  new 

•  He  is  a  DoAor  of  Medicine !  Doubtkfs  an  Aberdeen’s  Doftor; 
or,  at  beft,  ^  St.  Andrew’s  Dodor. 

Species 
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Species  of  JeAiit’s.  Bark  found  in  the  Ifland*  By  Mn  John 
Lindfciy,  Surgeon  in  Wcftmoreland,  Jamaica. 

The  quaffia  polygama,  we  are  told,  has  long  been  known  iti 
Jamaica,  and  in  fome  other  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  not  only 
as  an  excellent  timber,  but  as  an  ufeful  medicine  in  putrid  fe¬ 
vers  and  fluxes.  The  bark  has,  for  fome  time,  been  preferibed 
by  praftitioners  here,  and  exported  to  England  in  confiderable 
quantities,  for  the  purpofes  of  brewers  of  ale  and  porter.  Mr, 
Lindfay  firft  gives  a  ftiort  hiftorical  account  of  this  tree  from 
preceding  writers,  and  then  gives  a  fuller  defeription  of  it  than 
has  hitherto  appeared.  It  is  a, very  common  tree  in  moft  wood¬ 
lands  in  Jamaica;  beautiful,  tall,  and  ftately.  Mr.  Lindfay 
meafured  one  which  was  lOO  feet  in  length,  and  10  in  circum-  ^ 
ference,  eight  feet  above  the  ground.  Except  the  pulp  of  the 
fruit,  which  is  about  the  fliape  and  lizc  of  a  pea,  every  part  of 
this  tree  has  an  intenfely  bitter  tafte.  In  tafte  and  virtues  it  it 
nearly  equal  to  the  quaflia  of  Surinam ;  and  it  may  be  fafely 
ufed  in  all  cafes  where  that  drug  has  been  thought  proper,  whe¬ 
ther  as  an  antifeptic,  or  in  cafes  of  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels.  It  may  either  be  given  alone,  or  joined  with  the  Jc- 
fuit’s  bark. 

Of  the  Cinchona  Brachycarpa  Mr.  Lindfay  gives,  firfl* 
a  botanical  account,  and  then  declares  its  medical  ufes.  He 
fays,  its  falutary  effefts  give  a  fecurity  and  comfort  to  the  lives 
of  thpfe  in  warm  and  unhealthy  climates  beyond  any  other 
medicine  we  know  of.  And  yet  he  fays,  ‘  I  do  not  pretend 
Mo.  hold  up  this  new  bark  as  fuperior,  or  even  equal,  to  the 
‘  Peruvian.’ — In  intermittents^  and  in  dyfpepfia,  he  adminiftered 
this  new  bark,  both  in  powder  and  in  infufion.  In  fome  in- 
ftaoces  it  fat  eafy  on  the  ftomach,  and  produced  good  eflFeds— 
in  others  It  did  not. 

After  all  the  encomia  beftowed  on  this  qualfia  polygama,  and 
cinchona  brachycarpa,  it  appears  that  the  former  is  inferior  to 
the  quaflia  of  Surinam,  and  the  latter  to  the  Peruvian  bark, 
Mr.  Lindfay’s  wi(h  to  magnify  his  fubjei^  has  not  been  able  to  - 
fuperfede  his  candour.  * 

Art.  IX.  Defeription  of  a  Human  Male  Monfter;  .  illuftrated  .. 
W  Tables;  with  Remarks.  By  Alexander  Monro,  M,  D.. 
F.R.  S.  Edin.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  Pro- . . 
reflor  of  Medicine,  Anatomy,  and  Surgery,  in  the  Univerfity  of, . 
Edinburgh,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery. m 
Faris,  &c. 

*  This  monfter,  of  which  the  mother  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Tho- 
®as  Anderfon,  furgeon  in  Leith,  after  the  birth  of  a  complete  child 
^  the  foil  time,  had  its  proper  membranes  and  a  placenta,  with  a 
*“t)rt  umbilical  cord* 


•  The 
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'  •  The  following  parts  were  wanting  in  it ;  to  wit,  the  bones  of 
the  head ;  the  brain,  with  the  organs  of  fight,  hearing,  fmdl,  and 
tafte;  the  neck  *;  about  one  half  of  the  ribs ;  the  larynx,  trachea,  and 
lungs;  the  heart;  the  pharynx,  oefophagus,  and  Aomach,  with  ail 
the  fmall  inteflines,  except  the  end  of  the  ilium ;  the  anus ;  the 
liver,  fpleen,  pancreas,  and  omenta;  the  renal  glands;  termina. 
lions  of  the  ureters;  die  middle  part  of  the  urethra;  the  right 
tefticle  ;  both  arms ;  both  patellae ;  with  feveral  of  the  bones  of  ihe 
feet  and  toes. 

‘  A  round  opening  (fee  Fig.  i.  and  2.)  which  led  to  a  thimble- 
like  cavity,  (hut  at  its  bottom,  had  fome  dillant  refemblance  to  the 
mouth/ 


Dr.  Monro’s  rcafoning  on  this  fubjeil  appears  to  us  to  be 
pcrfedlly  conclufive. 


•  See  ObfervatioDs*  on  the  Nervous  Syftem,  Tab.  VIII. 
Tab.XIL 

Art. 
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Dr.  Monro,  having  given  a  particular  and  minute  deferip- 
tion,  proceeds  to  make  remarks  on  this  and  fuch  monfters ;  oa 
the  caufes  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  this  monfter;  the  di- 
rediion  of  the  blood  in  this  monfter ;  the  nervous  fyftem  of  this 
monfter ;  the  duration  of  life  in  this  monfter ;  the  time  at  which 
this  monfter  muft  have  acquired  the  ftrudiura  which  has  bttn 
deferibed.  On  this  laft  head,  the  moft  curious  and  important 
of  all,  Dr.  Monro  realons  as  follows : 


It 


♦  As  this  monfter  was  provided  with  a  diftinft  placenta  and  mem¬ 
branes,  and  its  body  furrounded  with  and  protefted  by  the  liquor 
amnii ;  as  no  veftige  appeared  of  the  brain,  cerebellum,  organs  of 
the  fenfes,  or  other  parts  of  the  head;  as  nervous  threads,  proper 
to  this  monfter,  afeended  from  the  upper  end  of  the  fpinal  marroif 
towards  the  upper  parts  of  its  body  ;  as  its  fyftem  of  circulating 
vefTels  was  complete  without  a  heart,  and  the  manner  of  their  branch¬ 
ing  different  in  mainy  refpefts  frotn  the  common  ftrudlure:  it  muft 
furely  appear,  to  an  unprejudiced  perfon,  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  with 
many  eminent  authors,  that  fuch  monfters,  when  firft  produced,  had 
the  ordinary  ftrufturc,  and  that  this  was  afterwards  altered  by  preffurc 
and  other  accidents. 

*  The  bke  obfervation  may  be  extended  to  many  other  monders 
in  my  poftcilion,  1  believe  I  might  fay  to  almoft  all  other  monllers 
which  have  been  deferibed  ;  particularly  to  two,  of  which  1  pub- 
lifhed  a  defeription,  illuftrated  with  figures,  in  my  work  on  the 
Nervous  Syftem.  In  one  of  them,  a  human  monfter,  oiie  heart  fup* 
plied  two  heads  and  two  trunks.  In  the  other/ a  kitten,  one  heart, 
confifting  of  two  auricles  and  two  ventric  es,  fent  off  from  its  left  vea* 
tiicle  one  aorta,  which  fupplied  one  head  and  two  bodies 
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.  Art  X*  .Experiments  relating  to  Animal  Electricity.'  By 
Alexander  Monro,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Edin.  &c.  &c.  &c*  ‘ 

On  the  3d  of  Nov.  1792,  Sir  James  Hall  and  Dr.  Rutherford 
afleed  Dr.  Monro  to  repeat  with  them  fome  experiments*  on  what 
has  been  called  animal  eledlricity,  which  were  firft  performed 
by  Dr.  Galvani,  profefTor  of  anatomy  at  Bologna,  and  of  which 
an  account  had  been  communicated  by  Mr.  Lequin,  of  Paris,  to 
Dr.  Black,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Paris,  3d  of  Auguft. 

- «  We  accordingly,^  fays  Dr.  Monro,  *  with  the  help  of  my 
alGdant  Mr.  Fyfe,  repeated  them  in  the  following  manner.  We  cut 
a  living  frog  into  two  pans,  a  little  above  the  lower  end  of  the  fpinal 
marrow.  We  then  put  the  middle  part  of  a  bit  of  tinfoil,  about' 
onc-tenih  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  two  inches  long,  under  the  be-* 
ginning  of  onet  of  the  fciatic  nerves,  and  then  doubled  the  tinfoil 
over  the  nerve,  that  is,  we  included  the  nerve  in  the  doubling  of  the 
tinfoil.  We  next  placed  one  half-crown  filver  piece  between  the 
table  and  loins  of  the  frog,  and  another  between  the  table  and  its  leg. 
We  then  bended  a  piece  of  brafs-wire,  about  the  iize  of  a  common 
llocking-wire,  and  after  laying  one  end  of  it  upon  the  half-crown 
piece  which  fupported  the  leg,  we  with  the  other  end  of  the  wire 
preiTed  the  doubled  tinfoil  againft  the  half-crown  piece  which  fup¬ 
ported  the  loins,  and  found,  that  inhantly  convulfions  were  produced 
in  the  mufcles  of  the  thigh  and  leg. 

*  VVhen  the  tinfoil  was  palTed  around  both  fciatic  nerves,  both 

legs  were  convulfed,  although  the  half-crown  piece  was  placed  un¬ 
der  one  of  the  legs  only.  Thefe  experiments  were  tried  more  than 
an  l^ur  after  the  fpinal  marrow  had  been  cut  acrofs,  with  the  fame 
fucc^.*  ,  . 

The  refiilt^of  this  was  confirmed  by  ten  other  experiments,’ 
which  Dr.  Monro  deferibes.  To  the  deferiptions  of  thofe  ex¬ 
periments  the  Doctor  adds  various  remarks  and  queries : 

‘  From  the  accounts,*  fays  he,  *  we  have  received  of  the  experi- 
^  mrnts  of  Dr.  Galvani  and  Dr.  ValH,  it  appears,  that  both  thefe  ce¬ 
lebrated  authors  have  fuppofed,  ‘  that  the  circulation  of  the  nervous 
flaid  from  the  nerves  to  the  mufcles,  is  nearly  fimilar  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  artificial  elediricity  in  the  Leyden  phial ;  and  as  the  circula* 

;  ti^  of  the  Leyden  phial  fuppofes  two  contrary  eledlricities,  the  ohc 
more  condenfed  or  pofuive,  and  the  other  lefs  fo  or  negative,  fo 
Profeffw  Galvani  concludes,  that  a  fimilar  diftindlion  takes  place  in . 
the  bodies  of  animals,  and  that  one  of  thefe  elcdlricities,  to  wit,  the 
condenfed  or  pofuive,  is  fea^d  in  the  nerves,  and  the  other  in  the 
mufcles*.* 

‘  Hence  both  of  them  have  conceived  it  nccefifary  to  eftablilh  a 
communication  between  the  nerve  and  the  mufcle  by  means  of 

*  Medical  Fadti  and  Obfervaiions,  Lond.  1792,  p»  187,  i88, 

metalline, 
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metalHne  coating  of  the  nerve  and  pieces  of  metal  and  metalline 
condu&ors;  or  by  coating  the  nerve  with  lead  or  tin,  then  laying 
one  piece  of  filver  in  contaft  with  the  tin,  and  another  in  contaa 
whb  the  mufcle;  and,  in  the  laft  place,  eftabliihing  a  communication 
between  the  two  pietes  of  metal,  or  between  the  nerve  and  the  mufcle, 
by  means  of  a  bra(s-wire,  which  they  term  a  condudlor 

JBut»  inftead  of  this  complex  apparatus,  I  have  found  from 
die^above  experiments,  that  the  mufcle  is  thrown  into  adlon, 
although  no  metal  Is  direAly  in  contact  with  it,  or  when  the  com. 
munication  between  the  metals  and  the  muicle  is  made  by  the  nerve 
alone. 

•  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Profeffor  Galvani  and  Dr.  Valli  have 
allowed  preconceived  theory  to  conduA  their  experiments,  indead  of 
allowing  their  experiments  to  conduA  their  theory ;  in  confequence 
of  adiich,  feveral  of  their  experiments  have  been  performed  with. kfs 
racy  than  might  have  been  expeAed.* 


~  On  the  whole  Dr,  Monro  is  led  to  the  concluGon,  *  that 
^  the  matter  or  fluid,  excited  or  put  in  motion  by  the  applica- 

*  lion  of  the  diflPerent  metals  to  each  other,  and  to  the  nerve, 

*  ferves  merely  as  a  powerful  ftimulus  to  that  energy  or  fluid 
^  which  is  lodged  in  the  nerves.’ 

Art.  XIIL  Obfervations  on  the  Mufcles,  and  particularly 
(on  the  EflfeAs  of  their  Oblique  Fibres.  By  Alexander  Monro, 
M.  D.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Dr,  Monro,  from  much  obfervation,  learning,  and  reafoning, 
concludes,  on  the  whole,  that,  vcj ' 

<  By  the  obliquity  of  the  intercoflal  mufcles,  the  motion. of  the 
ribs  is  very  much  greater  than  could  have  been  performed  by  the 
flraight  mufcles  placed  between  them :  at  the  fame  time*  by  their 
cohnAing  of  two  layers,  or  two  mufcles  decuifating  and.  balancing 
each  other,  the  motion  of  the  ribs,  upwards  and  downwards,  is  ai 
direA,  and  with  as  little  friAion,*  as  if  it  had.  been  performed  hy. 
ftraight  or  perpendicular  mufcles.*  * 


[  To  be  continued.  ] 


Oil . 


?  See  Medical  Fa^  aiul  Obfervations,  Lond.  1792,  p/iSji 
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See  ILnglifli  Keview^  VqI.  XX.  p.  285,  528. 
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It  is  difficult  for  a* hearer  to  retain  a  fteady  idea  of  the  train'  of 
thought  leading  from  one  fubjeft  to  another ;  and  of  confeqtience 
the  IcdureSf  by  afluming  the  appearance  of  detached  difcourfes,  aro 
in  dafigef><tf  lofin^;  the  ^advantages  ariiing  from  connexioir  aad  me* 
dihd.'  ^  The  following  outlines  wiU»  I  hope,  not  only  obviate  this  in* 
€OovemieDoe,ibut  will  allow  me,  in  future,*  a  greater  latitude  of  tk 
Mbatiofi'and  dtgreffion,  than. I  could  have  ir^ulged  myfelf,  in  with 
]hopriety ^ '  (b  long  as  my  (ludents  were  left  to  inveftigatc*  the  chain  of 
xhy  dodrines  by  their  own  refle^lions.  ,  ^ 

*  In  the  execution  of  this  deiign,  I  have  attempted,  at  the  (ame 
time,  to  (late,  under  each  head,  a  few  fundamental  principles,  which 
1  was  either  anxious  to  imprefs  on  the  memory  of  my  hearers,  or 
^hich  I  thought  might  be  uleful  to  them,  by  relieving  their  attei^tloii 
duHrfg  the'difcuffidn  of  a  long  or  a  difficult  argument. 

‘  The  branch  of  moral  philofophy  which  relates  to  the  principlea 
of  politics  being  Icfs  abitract  than  the  others,  I  have  contented  my- 
felf  with  a  fimple  enumeration  of  the  moil  important  articles  treated 
of  in  the  third  part  of  my  courfe.  it  is  fcarcely  neceffary  for  me 
to  mention,  that,  in  this  enumeration,  I  have  not  aimed  at  any  thing 
approaching  to  fydematical  arrangement;  and  that,  in  illutlracing 
the  titles  it  contains,  I  am  obliged,  by  the  term  prefcribcd  to  my 
academical  labours,  to  confine  myfelf  to  very  general  (ketches. 
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8  Art!  XI.  Outlines  of  Meral  PhilrfopI^.  For  the  Ufe  if  Stu» 
if  Hents  in  the  Univerjky  of  Edinburgh.  By  Mr.  DugaU  Stewart, 
^  I  Profeffor  of  Moral  Phifofophy.  pp.  302.  8vo,  Cadell.  Lon- 

^^1  doD,  1793*  ,!  ;  ' 

m  ttTE  have  already  had  occaiion  to  make  our  readers,  in  fame 
3  W"  degree,  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stewart,  in  giving  an  ac- 
i  count  of  the  volume  that  was  publiflied  in  1792  of  Elements  of 
i  the  Philofophy -of  the  Human  Mind*.  In  an  advertifement 
g  breinced  to  that  volume  he  tells  us,  that  ‘  fome  additional  chap.^ 
R  ‘  ters  are  ftill  wanting  to  complete  the  analyfis  of  the  intdledi^ 
R  ‘  potrerSi’'-'  After  this,  he  continues,  the  courfe  of  my  inquU 
^  *  ries  w(Mld  lead  me  to  treat,  in  the  fecond  place,  of  man  coa. 
I  »  fidcred  as  an  a£live  and  moral. being}  and,  .thirdly,  of  maif 
y  *  conftdered  as  the  member  of  a  political  fociety.'— The  rylUt» 
bus,  or  outlines  before  us,  contains  our  author’s  leading  do^lriney 
i  on  all  thefe  important  fubjcfls  of  inquiry.  • 
i  .  His  principal  objedf,  he  tells  us,  in  this  publication,  is,  to 
^  exhibit  fuch  a  view  of  the' arrangement  of  his  .le<5Iures  as  may 
*  facilitate  the.ftudies  of  thofe  to  whom  they  axe;addrelled.  i  la 
;  ‘  a  courfe,’  die  adds,  vyhich  employs  more  ithaii  five  monthsi^ 
’  *.and  which  neceflarily  includes  a  great  variety  of  dii^ujfitions,« 


It6  '  StcwartV  Outlines  ef  Moral  Philofiphy^ 

At  foon  as  my  other  engagements  allow  me  fufficient  leifure  for  fuclj 
|U2  undertaking,  1  (hall  attempt  a  feparate  courfe  of  leAures  on  this 
very  extenfive  and  difficult  fubjedl. 

•  With  refpedl  io  my  gehcriil  plan,  thofe  who  are  in  the  fmalleil 
degree  ‘converfant  with  ethical  writers,  will  perceive,  that,  in  its 
formation,  I  have  been  guided  almoft  entirely  by  the  train  of  my 
own  fpeculations.  In  following  the  order  which  thefe  preferibed, 
I  was  far  frbm  ptoc^eding  on  the  fuppofition,  that  it  was  lik^y  to 
poflefsv  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  advantages  over  the  arrange, 
snents  alrekdy  propofed':  but  it  appeared  to  me  reafonable  to  think, 
that  a  plan  rfcfuking  from  my  own  habits  of  thought,  would  probably 
be  better  executed  in  my  hands,  than  any  one,  how  perfeA  foever, 
fuggefted  by.the  views  of  anpther/ 

'  Mr.  Stewart,  in  this  preface,  as  in  all  his  writings,  fliews 

Juft  attention,  and;  infers,  with  much  acutenefs  and  penetration, 
hto  the  natural  procefs  or  conduft  of  the  mind  in  both  the  ac- 
quirementj'and  "cxpofitiori  of  knowledge.  In  conformity  with 
the  laft  propofition  in  his  preface,  which  we  have  now  extraiSedj 
he  recommends,  in  his  Elements  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Hu- 
hian  Mind,  to  ftudents,  the  frequent  perufal  of  the  particular  au¬ 
thors  they  have  been  moft  accuftomed  to  read,  or  any  colledions 
they  themfelvcs  may  have  made,  in  manuferipts,  on  any  fubjecl. 
New  ideas  iand  propofitions  are  moft  cafily  introduced  and  hap¬ 
pily  arranged^  in  the  mind,' when  they  are  incorporated,  as  it 
were,  by  a  kind  of  chemical -eleiJJioin,  with^our  .(et  or  train  ©f 
ideas,  our  own  habits  of  thinking.  The  publication  under  "review, 
as.  far  as  p.  75,  may  be  conudered  as  an  abridgnient  qf  the 
quarto  volume  on- the  philofophy  of  mind  juft  mentioned; 
which,  befides  an  introdudioh  refpe<fting  the  obje<ft  and  natural 
order  of  phildfophical  inveftigation,  contains  an  analyfts  of  the 
]ntelle£tual  powers  of  man.  For  bur  judgment  concerning  this 
analyfts,  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  Numbers  of  our  Re¬ 
view  for  1792,  already  fpecified ;  only  obferving,  that  the  more 
we  reflefi  on  Mr.  Stewart’s  general  principles  and  method  of 
philofophiftng,  the  more  we  are  convinced  that  they  are  juft, 
and  calculated  to  lead  furely,  though  flowly,  to  truth  ;  akHougb, 
in  fome  particular  pofttions,  inferences,  or  dedu:3ions,  we  are 
ftlir  inclined  to  doubt,  if  not  dogmatically  to  differ,  from  the 
learned  and  ingenious  profeflbr.  We  are  particularly  more  and 
more  ftruck  with  the  beautiful  and  natural  order  in  which  Mr< 
Stewart. has  arranged  and  enumerated  the  intelleilual  powers 
of  mahl  I.  Cbnfcioufnefs.  2.  Powers  of  external  Perception. 
3!’* Attention,  ij..  Conception.  5.  Abftraflion.  6.  Aflbci- 
ation  of  Ideas.  7.  Memory.  8.  Imagination.  9.  Powers  of 
Jiidgment^and  ftcafoning:  to  which  powers  it  is  that  he  refers 
in  the  adyeVtiferhent  already  quoted,  that  is  prefixed  to  his  quarto 
volume,  when  he  fays  of  that  volume,*  ‘  fome  additional  chapters 
‘  ‘  arc 
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<  *2re  ftill  wanted  to  complete  the  analyfis  of  the  intellednal 
4  powers.’  We,  have  marked  down,  in  manufcript,  a  variety 
of  obfervations  on  that  work,  part  tending  to  illuftrate  and 
confirm  feme  of  the  author’s  principal  doftrincs;  others  calling 
in  queftion  particular  aflertions  and  inferences,  Thefe  we 
may,  perhaps,  give  to  the  metaphyfical  world,  in  a  fmall  fepa* 
parate  publication ;  for  we  find  that  they  would  greatly  over¬ 
load  any  critique  on  the  fcalc  to  which  our  ufual  brevity  con¬ 
fines  us.  But  before  we  difmifs,  for  the  prefent,  Mr.  Stewart’s 
Analyfis  of  the  Intellectual  Powers,  we  fhall  declare,  our  opU 
nion,  that  the  abridgment  of,  it,  before  us,  may  be  of^ule  and 
advantage,  not  only  to  the  ftudents  who  attend  to  Mr,  Stewart’s 
ledures  at  Edinburgh,  but  to  thofe  who  intend  to  read,  and 
even  to  thofe,  too,  who  have  read  his  larger  work, 
i  In  our  next  we  (hall  follow  Mr.  Stewart  into  new  walks— 
in  his  fpeculations  concerning  the  moral  and  aCIive  powers  of 
man;  and  concerning  man  confidered  as  the  member  of  a 
political  body.  ^ 

[  To  he  continued.  ] 


Art.  XII,  The  Greek  Verb  analyfed\  an  Hypothejisy  in  which 

•  the' Source  and  Structure  of  the  Greek  Lanj^uagey  and  of  Lan^ 
guage  in  general^  is  confidered..  By  IV.  Vincenty  D.  D. 

•  pp.  lib.  8vo.  No  Mention  of  Price,  Printer,  dr  Book- 

.  1795. 


TN.  this  treatife  is  profecuted  the  fubjedl:  of  a  former,  ‘  On  the 
*  Origination  of  the  Greek  Verby  reviewed  in  our  nurhber  for 
December  laft.  * 

The  fundamental  principle  afTumed.ts,.  that,  in  the  language 
of  nature,  the  noun  is  the  root  of  the  verb.  Nature  di- 
tfiCls  children  fiift  to  the  names  of  things ;  and  names,  by  im¬ 
parting  to  them  a/ftion  or  motion^  become, verbs.  Aftion  always 
refers  to"  an  agent,  motion  does  not.  Suppofe  — td  have 

been" originally  a  Greek  noun,,as  in  Its  Englifti  compounds 
(Autography  holograph:  add  the  (ubftantive  verb  £P,* the  Creek 
primitive  graph  becomes  grapheoy  and  acquires  very  little  more 
than  our  Englifh  name  writy  by  prefixing  do  or  to.  I  do  write, 
am  writing,  or  about  to  write.  According  to, our  author’s 
hypothefis,  I  and  do  exprefs  the  agent  and  aClioii,  To  write  not 
only  fpecifies  the  aftipn  implied  in  the  name  >^*9-  (writ-),  but 
denotes  a  tendency  or  motion  to  the  aCI  of  writing,  without 
involving  the  idea  of  an  agent.  Grammarians  confider  the 
‘  infinitive  mood  (which  has  no  reference  to  the  ifuurce  pf  agency) 
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as  a  noun ;  and  thofe  of  them,  who  c^not  feparate  from  it  the 
idea  of  an  a£Uon,  either  done  or,  fUfiefed,  pronounce  that 
mode  alone,  to  be  the  real  imperfonal  verb.  .  .... 

In  the  latter  treatife  Dr.  Vincent  holds  himfelf  at  liberty  to 
letra^  as  frelh  proofs  tnay  arife,  and  frelh  light  can  be  thrown 
on  the  fubje£f.  He  forefees  and  obviates  three  a6f ual  or  pofliblt 
olye^ons }— -that  his  fcheme,  with  reipeil  to  the  ufe  of  iiQ,  « 
that  of  Dr.  Sharpe that  the  inflexions  of  eq  are  Hill  myfte. 
rious;— that  the  fenfe  of  both  E£i  and  eimi,  are  flill  inde. 
terminate.. . 

To  the  firft  he  replies,  that  he  had  not,feen  Dr.  Sharpe’i 
work,  prior  to  the  publication  of  his  own  flrft  treatife ;  that  the 
two  authors  ftart  from  two  diirerent  points }  and  that  thofe,  who 
'  think  Dr.  Sharpe’s  method  preferable,  have  his  full  confent  to 
retain  their  opinion.  The  juftice  of  the  fecond  olne<3ion  he  in 
part  admits.  Some  of  his  pofltions  he  thinks  himfelf  at  liberty 
to  change,  in  the  charatSer  of  a  hypothetical  inquirer.  His  an- 
fwer  to  the  third  obje£lion  is  interfperfed  with  the.  fubje^  to  be 
difcufled  in  the  progrefs  of  this  treatife. 

In  the  4th  page  of  the  Analyfis  Dr.,  Vincent  refers  to  two 
conjectures  in  the  Origination,  The  one  intimates  his  fufpicion, 
that  fome  myftical  fenfe  lies  concealed  in  E£2  and  £IMI,  which 
might  poflibly  be  traced  up  to  cauje  and  exiftencey  p.  29.  Under 
the  probability  of  this  conjecture,  it  is  alTum^  that  £  is  the 
elernent  of.£Q,'and  £l  of  £i/«,  and  confequently  of  all  other 
verb^  Hence  it  is  poltulated  that  E  is  not  the  rooty  but  the 
balls  of  EQ.  This  principle  is  exemplified  as  minutely  as  the 
unavoidable  imperfeftion  of  language  admits.  The  author  then 
proceeds  to  conflder  exiftehce,  prebablyy  as  the  primary  idea  of 
the  mind,  and, '  certainfyy  as  the  element  of.  the  verb.  Seeking 
for  a  balls  in  nature,  and  in  the  ufage  of  languages,'  he  prefers 
the  Hebrew  Uf>y  Engl,  if,  wcu  Gr.  «,  ejje,  * 

At 


41: 


•  Dr.  Vincent,  on  the  authority  of  Bythner,  Pfal.  vii.  4.  con* 
fiders  a  word  of  all.  the  three  perfons  and  numbers.  Planta- 
?itius^  we  add,  fays  it  is  an  irregular  verb,  agreeing  with  every 
gender  an<i  perfon.  Bylhis  verb,  as  by  the* Greek  tivct/,  is  properiy 
underftood,  that  which  truly  exifts,  and  will  continue  for  ever, 
Junius  on  Prov.  vui.  21. — The  word  denotes  the  acquifition  of  1 
thing  to  endure  for  all  eternity,  Aben  Ezra. — It  has  rather  the  form 
of  a  noun  than  of  a  verb,  fignifying  effence,  or  cxiftcnce,  De  Dieu, 
Pfalm  cxxxv.  17.-— No  reafon  occurs  to  us  why  Dr.  Vincent  fhouli 
rcjcA  n*n  and  prefer  We  think  he  might,  with  equal  pro- 

priety,  have  adopted  both  to  fupply  thofe  parts  in  which  <^ach  b 

dcficienU  Haiah  and  £0  have  no  articulation ;  Elh  and  Eimi  fupp^ 

the. 
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At  page  Stir  Dr.  Vincent,  having  laid  down  certain  poftu- 
ates,  on  which  he  founds  bis  hypothefis,  proceeds  to  a  feries  of 
philological  arrangements,  preparatory  to  the  exhibition  of  one 
:omplete  Greek  fubftantive  verb,  compounded  of  the  parts  re- 
ulcing  from  ED,  £IMI,  and  ^MI :  and  the  fum  of  his  reafbn> 
ng$  is  comprifed  in  two  paradigms ;  one  of  fum  and  fui  formed 
rom  wn  and  ^vm :  another  of  £Q  applied  to  nw,  to  pay.  ithis 
;on)plex  procefe  of  orthographical  operations  is  not  intuitively 
ibvious  even  to  our  learned  readers  j  and  fuch  w'e  refer  to  The 
mAnalyfu.  Subjoined  is  an  appendix,  on  ‘  The  regular  In- 
lexion  of  the  .Welfli  Verbs,  deduced  from  original  Combina- 
ions,  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  of  Eton ;  fully  exemplifying 
he  Principles  aflumed  in  the  Source  and  Struflure  of  the  Greek 
!4ngusge.*  ' 

Dr.  Vincent  thus  concludes:  I  have  perfuaded  myfelf,  that  I 
have. not  cut  but  untied  the  gordian  knot;  that  1  have  ar¬ 
rived  St  ,the  firft  elements  of  the  Greek  language,  and  of  all 
language.  Thefe  elements  are  not  only  iimple,  but  poor  and 
barren ;  they  have  been  made  fertile  by  cultivation,  and  be¬ 
come  cultivated  by  addition.  I  fee  in  language  the  fame  pro- 
grefs  growing  from  the  united  talents,  praftice,  experience, 
and  invention  of  mankind,  which  takes  place  in  every  other 
art  or  purfuit  of  the  underftanding.  I  confider  a  veflel  of  the 
firft  rate  as  owing  its  conftru£lion  to  the  firft  man  who  con¬ 
templated  the  fpecific  gravity  of  floating  bodies  *.  I  confider 
language, in  its  moft  exalted  ftate,  in  its  moft  complicated 


ferviles  S  and  M ;  with  the  aid  of  which  in  all  more  recent  Ian. 
u^es,  the  fubftantive  verb  is  conftrufled.  EO  and  Eimi  together 
hibit  not  xnly  the  elementary  but  fervile  charaflers  of  am^  tom, 
•n,  &c.  Our  author,  *  hoping  to  find  fources  of  derivation  clear 
in  the  language  he  has  aflumed,  feeks  not  for  caufes  in  foreign 
origins.’  True ;  but  if  Ef2  be  derived  from  n*n,  and  borrow 
(U,  &c.  from  V,  his  conclufions  rather  acquire  elucidation,  than 

fe  credibility. .  Even  iv'  is  rejected,  and  the  only  obvioui  origin  b£ 


»  efle,  kept  out  of  view.  EQ,  though  a  primitive  in  the 

wjiih  refpedt  to  its  own  derivatives^  is  but  a  transform^ 
iaieft  from  the  Hebrew  >n. 


«  • 

*  This  furmife  is  problematical.  The  firft  hint  of  a  hulk»  with 
and  rudder*  it  is  more  probable*  was  taken  from  the  body*  legs* 
'h^^t*  and  tail,  of  a  water-fowl  in  the  aft  of  fwimming.  .  I  he 
'ftrinc  of  fpecific  gravity  was  rather  the  refult*  than  the  funda- 
^cmai  principle  of  naval  arChiteSure.^* 
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*  form,  in  its  ability  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  communica. 

*  tion,  cxpreffion,  eloquence,  and  harmony,  as  derived  froa 
monofyllablc  founds  without  inflexion.* 


•  This  conceflion,  that  mon'oTyllabical  founds  without  inflexloa 
were  the  firft  elements  of  articulate  fpeech,  is  admitted  by« 
tcaft  a  great  majority  of  the  critics,  but  feems^to  lix)k  with  an 
inaufpicious  afped  on  Dr.  Vincent’s  fcheme.  It  was  remarked, 
hi  our  number  for  December  laft,  'that  refolution  was  prior  to 
contradion,  confequently  and  cd,  prior  to  and  u, 
is  the  refult  of  compofition,  not  of  contradion.^  ThcfiA. 
ftantive  verb  Q  might  admit'  th  &c.  to  denote*  ^rfons  ani 
numbers.  In  procefs  of  tinrie  it  might  be  judged  expedient  to 
refolv^  h  into  E‘  a»  Tur#  €**€/•  For  the  fake  bo^  of  Variety  and 
harmony  rccourfe  might  be  had  to  contradion,*  CTf  feT.  The 
inconveniences  attending  Dr.  Vincent’s  fyftem  are,  i.  It  is 
incongruous  to  fuppofe  that  the  bafis'of  all  Greek  verbs  required 
the  entire'‘fubftantive  verb  £&»,  as  an  afFormative.  SrAall  istke 
number  of  thofe  which  now  terminate  in~«fi«; ;  and  it  cannot b 
Aiewn  that  all  Greek  verbs  whatever  did. '  2.  If  E  before  fids; 
note  exiftence,  it  is  ftrange  that  the  vifible  fymbol  of  exiftenci 
Ihould  be  omitted  in  fo  many  wrds.''  But  if  Cl  involve  theide 
both  of  exiftence  and  caufe  (a  fuppolltion  no  lefs  natural),  tbe3 
one  fubjed  exjjiingy  and  the  centfe  of  fomething  elfc'is  reprefente 
in  the  unity  of  its  charader,  by  one  fymbol.  Nor  is  any  othe 
necellary.  Exiftence  docs  not  imply  energy,  but  energy  implii 
exiftence.  3.  far  as  we  have  been  .able  to  apprehend  ft 
‘Vincent’s  meaning,  E  and  O  have  not  more  natural  fitnd 
to  exprefs  exiftence  and  caufation,  than  A  and  E  tp  denote  b 
.gital  propofitions  univerfally  aflirmative  and  negative.  Sois 
lymbols  derive  ilgnificance  from  natural  relations  j  the  far  greats 
number  is  arbitrary.  4,  Though  pronouns,  "as*  the  fubft 
tutes  of  names,  came  late  into  language,  every  probabilityjs 
duces  the  belief  that  their  introdudion  was  prior  to  the  artilici 
formation  of  verbs;  in  all  the  varieties  of  grammatical  accidents 
^Hebrew  verbs  derive  from  pronominal  aiFormatives  the  charai.^ 
iftical  diftindions  for  perfons,  numbers,  and  even  fex. 
ther  the  fcheme  now  propofed  has  every  fignaturc  of 
phical  truth;  if  it  be  more  intelligible  and  expeditious  inS 
acquifltion  of  that  elaborate  language,  it  merits  immediate  iji 
univerfal  approbation.  With  future  improvements,  from  ti 
feparate  or  combined  exertion  of  able  heads  and  (kilful  hands,  ^ 
radical  ideas  of  this  author  may  lay  the  bafis  of  important 
coveries  in  philology.  •  '  - 
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Art.  Xllt.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Dlocefe  of 
London^  at  the  Vifttaiion  of  that  Diocefe  in  the  Tear  By 

Beilby  Porteus^  Lord  Bijhop  of  London,  pp.  31.  8vo.  is. 
London :  printed  for  F.  and  C.  Rivington,  No.  62,  St.  Paul’s 
Church- yard.  1794. 

This  charge  is  introduced  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  fub* 
jcfts  recomnfiended  on  a  fimilar  occafion ; — the  injlitution 
of  Sunday  fchools ;  an  enlargement  of  the  prcvifion  for  curates :  and 
the  rtftdence  of  the  parochial  clergy  all  which  articles  the 
zealous  prelate  exprefles  the  peculiar  pleafure  derived  from  the 
fuccefe  of  his  recommendations,  and  the  profpeil  of  future  pro- 
grefe.  ‘The  candidates  for  orders,  he  mentions  to  their  honour, 
have  of  late  paid  more  attention  to  their  preparatory  ftudies, 
han  was  ufually  done  a  few  years  ago ;  which  hopeful  prefage 
)f  reformation ‘he  refolves  into  the  more  explicit  diredlions  given 
or  the  general  courfe  of  fuch  ftudies,  the  greater  length  of  time 
equired  prior  to  ordination,  and  for  attendance  on  theological 
eftures  in  the  univerfities.  As  fome  perfons,  never  ordained  to 
he  facred  funftion,  have  lately  been  detefted  officiating  as  clergy- 
iCDi  a  neceffary  precaution  is  fuggefted  refpe£fing  the  cha- 
«Ser  and  conduct  of  fuch  as  are  henceforth  to  be  employed  in 
he  conftant,  or  occafional  miniftrations,  of  the  church. 

From  thefe  particulars  relating  to  difeipline  and  order,  Bifhop 
'ortcus  proceeds  to  a  fubjeft  highly  important  to  the  colleftive 
ody  of  the  eftabliflied  clergy  prefent  Jlate  of  religion  in 

^reign  countries.  ^  A  new  fe&  .of  men,*  it  is  obferved,  ‘  has 
alTuined  the  title  of  philofophers,  who,  after"  having  waged 
open  war  with  the  gofpel  for  near  half  a  century,  and  all  that 
time  have  deluged  Europe  with  their  writings,  avow  thei;: 
grand  obje£I  to  be  the  extirpation  of  Chriftianity  front  the 
oarth,  imd  the  fubftitution  of  philofophy  in  its  room.*-  . 
FoTMthe  meaning  of  that  thing,  called  philofophy,  his  lord- 
dp  refers  to.  the  writings  of  Helvctius,  Voltaire,  d’Alembert, 
Argent,  Raynal;  but,  above  all,  tothat,moft  authentic  pub- 

Itition,  the  pofthumous  works  of  his  late  Pruffiari  majefty. 
p  thefe  and  the  like  writings  is  to  be  feen  a  faithful  delineation 
f  the  tenets  held  by  their  authors ;  in  their  familiar  and  con- 
Bential  correfpondence  is  every  fecret  of  their  hearts  laid  open. 

I  Oder  the  pretence  of  deifm  they  nriaintain.atheiftical  principles, 
oe  name  of  a  Supreme  Being  they  retain,,  but  mention  it 
A  ridicule  and  contempt.  They  reprefent  him  as  the  fource 
life  and  motion,  as  the.  fenforium  of  the  univerfe ;  but,  in 
ocr  refpeds,  as  unconnected  with  the  earth  and  its  inhabi- 
Thus  is  reiedled  the  doCtriae  of  a  providence,  and  a 

I  2  ■'moral 
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moral  government ;  every  event  aferibed  to  fate  or  fortune,  to 
iieceflity  or  chance :  the  diftiiK^ion  between  foul  and  body  de. 
Wed.  With  them  death  is  an  eternal  fleep,  the  total  extindion 
X)f  being;  a  refuiredtion  and  a  future  retribution^  are  butvi. 
fionary  profpe6ls. 

Though  the  Bifliop  entertains  no  apprehenfions  that  thefe 
principles  will  fpread  and  be  finally  eftablifhed  over  the  European 
continent  and  iflands,  yet  he  would  have  his  fellow-fubjeds  not 
to  think  thcmfelves  fecure  from  the  inroad  of  every  fpeciesof 
infidelity.  From  a  neighbouring  nation  we  have  borrowed 
modes  and  fafhions ;  and  the  fame  principle  of  imitation  maj 
nduce  us^  to'  adopt  their  irreligious  principles.  Againft  this 
danger  it  will  be  highly  necefiary  for  all,  who  are  entrufted  with 
'  the  paftoral  care,  to  guard  their  flocks  with  the  ftridleft  cir- 
cumfpetStion ;  to  exph^in.  the  truths  of  religion,  both  natural 
^  and  revealed ;  more  efpecially  thofe  firft  principles  of  a  prori- 
dence,  a  redeemer,  a  refurre^ion,  and  a  future  ftate  of  rewards 
and  punifhments  ;  and  to  repel,  with  vigour  and  efFeS,  all  thpie 
charges  of  fraud,  falfehood,  and  fanaticifm,  which  have  fo  liberally 
been  thrown  out  on  our  religion. 

The  clergy  of  this  diocefe  are  exhorted  to  contend  with  pe¬ 
culiar  earneftnefs  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  faints ;  ami 


to  fhew,  that  Chriflianity  is  a  real  revelation  from  heaven^  fc 
ported  by  fuch  a  body  of  evidence,  as  no  .unprejudiced  mindc 
reieft.  -  , 


jurirdiciion,  fo  natural'  to  his  own  feelings  and  charaffer 
merits  and  demands  the  zealous  Concurrence  of  the  whdi 
epifcopal  bench.  Their  private  liberality,  however  feafor 
'Me  to  a  few  needy  individuals,  can  go  but  a  Ihortway^ 
enlarge  the  convcniencies  of  a  body  fo  nuifierous.*"^  Fifty  poun^ 
a  year,  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  canons,'  make  a  very 
ad^Wte  provifion  for  the  labouring  clergy,  in 'an  age 


the  ever-growing  expences  of  living  impair,  almoft  annui.:5 
the  valuCj  of  our  national  coin. .  In  very  few  parifhes  is  M 
allowance  fo.  ample.  Many  curates  do  the'fervice  of 
churches  for  a  lefs  fum ;  and  fome  of  them  attend  four  in  ^ 
i^e^day,  at  the  fmall  falary  of  12  or  16  pounds  for  each, 
very" confiderable  number  ot  our  churches  arc  reduced  tot 
‘denomination’  of' ‘perpetual  curacies';  where,  though- the 
^prbvillon  for  Ac  dergy  would'  amount  to  four  dr  five  hunu- 
pounds  a  year,  "]fet,  impropriators  having  obtained  pofTelfiofli 
glebe  lands  and  tithes,  allow  only  the  fmall  pittance  oH 
pounds  yearly  for  the  incumbent.  Many  churches,  thofe  !n  , 
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majcfty^s  gift  cfpecially,  . being  confolidated  with  other  livings 
by  fequcftration,  arc  fo  held  fuccelSvely  during  a  whole  century^ 
the  tithes  all  the  while  being  refer ved  by  the  fubjedi- patron  of 
the  church  to  which  he  appoints  a  miniller.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  affiftant  curates  an  adequate  provifion  will  not  be 
made,  but  by  a  certain  rate  proportionate  to  the  inconae  of  ber 
neficed  incumbents ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  this  cannot  be  done, 
but  by  a  deed  of  the  legiflaturc.  < 

The  prevailing  fpirit  and  manners  of  the  times  unhappily  dc-r 
feat  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  for  the  edification  of  their  ftveral 
flocks.  The  hours  between  ten  and  twelve  forenoon  are,  by 
immemorial  prefeription,  appropriated  for  the  public  fervices  of 
the  Lord's-day,  over  airChriftendom.  Cuftom,  however,  has, 
in  many  counties,  introduced  the  pradfice  among 
gendemen  and  farmers,  of  convening  their  day-labourers  to 
receive  the  wages  of  the  paft  week,  at  the  very  hour  when, the 
parilh-bell  calls  the  inhabitants  to  attend  at  the  church  on.  the 
duties  of  public  worfliip  and  inftrudtion.  In  places  where  one 
curate  ferves  three  or  four  congregations,  he  mu  ft  take  care  to 
do  his  utmoft,  like  a  centinel,  to  appear  in  his  ftation  at  the 
appointed  hour,  and  that  hour  muft  be  inconvenient  for  one  or 
other  of  the  worfhipping  affemblies.  Thus  hj  walks,  or  rides, 
to  preach  and  pray,  literally  againft  time,  ifrom  morn  to  night ; 
and  often  finds  not  more  than  three  or  four  gathered  together. 
The  canons,  rubrics,  and  liturgy,  prefefibe*  certain  offices  for 
the  ^morning  and  evening  of  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  »  But 
from  the  paucity  of  the  labouring  clergy,  one  or  other  of  .thefe 
fervices  muft  in  many  churches  be-  omitted.  The  revenues  of 
not  a  few  ,beneiiced  clergymen  do  not  exceed  30  or  40  pounds 
ayear^  Such,  to.  obtain  a  penurious  fubfiftence,  muft  fue  for 
d)e  ctiracy  of  one  or  more  contiguous  parifhes ;  and,  if  be  fiic- 
ccedjahe  is  obliged  to  ferve  the  churches  of  which  he  is  the 
^ate,  once  every  Sunday;  while  the  other,  of  which  he  is  the 
incanobent,  cannot  be  opened  oftener  than  one  of  two  Sundays, 
Thefe  grievances  render  it  impoflible  for  the  country  curates 
tO:do  much  good  by  preaching  on  the  mifehievous  tendency  of 
licentious  and  atheiftical  principles  ;  which  ^have  occafioned  the 
^wnfal  of  a  foreign xhiirch  and  monarchy,  and  muft  produce 
tremendous  calamities  wherever  they  prevail, 

*  With  all  deference  to  Bifhop  Porteiis^s  recommendation,  en¬ 
forcing  the  parochial  refidence  of  reffors  and  vicars,^we  obferve, 
thit  in  the  exifting  circumftances,  this  meafure,  though  highly 
expedieot,  is  impracSUcable.  The  holding  of  two  benefices  is 
^ofiftent.,with  ecclefiaftical  regulations,  and  has  obtained  the 
of  cuftom.  If  thefe  be  not  contiguous,  lichees  are 
permitted  for  n  certain  diftance,  which,  by  fijBacy.  in  die  reports, 
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may  be,  and  often  is,  extended  beyond  the  fpecified  meafure.  If 
the  diftance  be  confiderable,  refidence  on  both,  no  authority  what¬ 
ever  can  cfFedl.  Pluralities  have  long  been  the  bane  of  edification 
in  our  national  church,  and  the  evil  cannot  be  removed  other, 
wife,  than  by  confolidating  conterminous  pariflies,  the  revenues 
of  which  are  feparately  fmall.  Thus  would  the  legal  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy  be  more  equally  divided  ;*  temporary 
curates  would  acquire  the  importance  of  permanent  incumbents 
the  public  duties  of  the  fabbath  might  weekly  be  performed  in 
all  our  churches,  and,  in  many,  both  morning  and  evening,  on 
every  Sunday  in  the  year,  as  is  preferibed  in  the  conftitutional 
ftatutes  of  our  ecclefiaftical  eftablifliment.  In  no  period  of  paft 
time  could  fuch  inftances  of  reformation  have  more  feafonably 
been  introduced  ;  and  the  prefent  afpeft  of  aflFairs  in  the  ftateof 
Europe  powerfully  calls  for  the  immediate  interpofition  of  tht 
Briti^  legiflature,  for  accompliihing  ends  fo  defirable  and 
momentous ! 

A  metropolitan  bifhop  could  not  be  better  employed  than  in 
bringing  fuch  a  temperate,  plain,  and  pradtical  reform  under 
the  connderatlon  of  parliament.  It  is  what  relates  to  the  poor 
curates  that  we  confider  as  the  beft  part  of  the  charge  under 
review. 

As  to  the  Bifliop’s  exhortation  to  the  clergy  to  explain  and 
maintain  the  peculiar  and  myfterious  dodlrines  of  Chriftianity; 
and,  ‘  in  a  courfe  of  fermons  before  unlettered  Chriftians,  to 

*  defend  thofe  dodirines  againft  the  objedlions  of  atheifts  and 

•  other  fceptics  we  very  much  doubt  whether  this  be  a  zeal 
‘according  to  knowledge.  Unlettered  Chriftians,*  very  fortu¬ 
nately,  entertain  not  the  leaft  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of 
revealed  religion.  To  ftart  game  for  the  feeble  efforts  of  their 
untutored  intelledl,  and  the  wild  vagaries  of  ill-regulated  ima¬ 
gination;  prompted  in  its  exertions  by  evil  appetites  and  defircs, 
is  not  found  religious  economy;  and,  next  to  the  open  ag- 
greffors  of  Chriftianity,  in  effedl  though  not  in  defign,  are  thofe 
officious  controvernajifts,  who,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  the 
prefs,  think  it  worth  while  to  follow  infidels  into  all  the  cavities 
and  corners,  in  which,  by  mingling  a  little  light  with  much 
darknefs,  they  endeavour  to  throw  all  things  into  doubt  and 
cbnfufion.  The  divine  dodirines  and  precepts,  as  far  as  they 

.'can  be  comprehended  by  human  underftanding,  fhine  by  their 
.own  light,  and  vegetate  and  produce  the  fruits  of  inward  tran¬ 
quillity  and  harmony,  by  their  own  heat.  Inftead  of  endiefs 
difputation,  nay  inftead  of  too  many  moral  and  pradlical  dif- 
courfes,  the  combinations  of  human  fancy,  it  would  be  wife 
economy  to  read  the  feriptures  pure  and.unmixed  with  all  hu¬ 
man  fentiment  however  pathetic,  and  all  conceits  hovrever 

ingenious. 
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Ingenious.  •  Thus  the  fcripturcs  were  read  in  large  portions  by 
the  firft  Chriftian  inftruftorsj  and  with  great  fuccefs.  If  the 
feed  of  the  word  fall  into  a  good  foil,  it  will  bring  forth  a  large 
incrcafc;  if  on  bad  foil,  it  is  not  to  be  rendered  produftivc  by 
any  preparation  or  feafoning  that  man  can  give  it.  If  any  per- 
fon  have  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  he  will  never  be  converted  to 
the  true  faith  by  the  powers  of  human  reafoning.  Difputes  on 
a  fubjeft  neceflarily  involved  in  myftery,  on  account  of  the  li- ' 
mited  extent  of  human  capacity,  and  many  difficulties,  only 
ferve  to  raife  clouds  of  darknefs,  under  the  veil*  of  which  men 
may  find  plaufible  pretexts  for  adopting  any  thing;  and,  under 
which  veil  alfo,  they  will  find  cafy  means  of  leading  the  under- 
ftanding.  Such  mifts  are  to  be  exhaled  only  by  the  vital  heat 
that  is  poured  direftly  from  the  mouth  of  God,  fpeaking  to 
men  in  the  facred  oracles.  In  thefe  there  is  a  divine  majefty 
and  energy  that  com;nands  the  mind,  and  firft  alarms,  and  then 
gains  and  ravifhes  the  heart.  This  impreffion  being  made,  the 
cavils  of  fceptics  avail  nought;  where  this  impreffion  is  not 
made,  the  moft  fubtle  arguments  of  the  moft  acute  theologians, 
the  moft  plaufible  conjeifures  of  Hebrean  and  Grecian  philo- 
logifts,  concerning  the  poffible  miftakes  of  copiators,  the  poffi- 
ble  tranfmutation  of  gamma  into  kappa,  and  .of  dagefch  into 
refch,  &c.  &c.  avail  as  little  on  the  other  fide.  It^is  only  what 
are  called,  and  rightly  enough  called,  evangelical  preachers, 
who  from  fimplicity  and  fincerity  of  hea.ct,  preach  the  doc¬ 
trines  in  the  very  language  of  revealed  religion,  that  have  any 
remarkable  fuccefs  among  the  people.  To  return  to  the  proo^ 
and  rudiments .  of  the  Chriftian  faith  at  this  time  of  day,  after 
it  has  been  proved  by  miracles  Tnd  a  continued  completion  of 
prophecies,  and  fanftioned,  in  the  courfe  of  divine  providence, 
by  the  kings  and  princes  of  the.  earth,  and  the  very  lapfe  of 
time.  Why  tell  the  people  that  fo  great  and  able  a  man  as 
the  late  King  of  Pruffia,  who  was  once  called  the  proteftant 
hero,  was  an  atheift?  Why,  from  week  to  week,  found  in 
their  cars,  that  any  doubt  is  entertained,  or  can  poffibly  be  cn- 
tained,  of  the  authenticity  of  the  facred  fcripturcs  ? 

But,  fays  the  Bilbop,  how  can  the  clergy,  ‘  in  the  midtl  of 
^  thofe  clouds  that  gather  around  them,  fit  perfedlly  tranquil 
‘  and  compofed  ?*  Yes,  with  the  greateft  tranquillity  and  com- 
pofure  they  may,  and  Ihould  read  the  fcripturcs  to  the  people,  and 
fnforce  the  precepts  they  contain,  by  their  example ;  by  teach- 
Jug  the  fimple  and  fublime  doctrines  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  author 
^d  the  exemplar  of  their  faith,  and  by  going  about,  like  him, 
d(Hng  good  both  to  the  fouls  and  the  bodies  of  men.-^But  is 
die  fpecies  of  adftivity  recommended  by  Bifhop  Porteus  ? 
No*  In  the  aiSivity  he  recommends  there  is  fomewhat  of 
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controvcrfial  acrimony  and  cgotifm.  To  cut  down  fuch  books 
as  Faley’s  into  the  form  of  fermons ;  to  preach  againft  fe£):arian$ 
as  well  as  againft  infidels ;  to  make  even  a  long  refldence  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  a  neceflary  prelipiinary  for  admifEon 
into  holy  orders ;  and  to  be  very  careful  that  none  be  admitted 
who  have  not  imbibed  a  laudable  and  inve^rate  predilcdtion  for 
the  church  of  England  this  narrow,  bigoted,  and  felfi(h 
fpirit  is  not  the  way  to  prolong  the  reign  of  the  church.  It  is 
fcarcely  to  be  expected,  that  the  pure  and  fervent  benevolence 
and  felf-denial  that  diftinguifhed  the  primitive  Chriftians,  will 
ever  be  reftored  among  opulent  dignitaries,  in  a  corrupt  age, 
But  they  may,  at  leaft,  abftain  front  encouraging  a  fpirit  of  un* 
profitable  and  cankering  difputation  and  intolerance.  Let  them 
take  it  for  granted,  that  the  truth  of  Chriftianity  has  been  fuffi. 
ciently  proved  already ;  as  it  has  been.  Let  them  draw  from  the 
ftorcs  of  the  fcriptures  good  inftruftions,  powerful  examples,  and 
irrefil^ible  motives  of  adlion,  for  the  great  mafs  of  the  people. 
Let  them  devote  their  leifure  and  talents,  over  and  above  what 
they  may  deem  neceflary  to  the  difeharge  of  their  clerical  func¬ 
tions,  to  the  cultivation  of  learning  and  fcience  \  and,  when 
they  have  fplendid  incomes,  let  them  unite  the  decorum  of 
paftors  with  the  liberality  of  gentlemen:  avoiding  ftill  all 
kinds  of  religious  controverfy,  which  only  provokes  the  cavils 
of  rcepticirm,tand  a  niifebievous  difpoifition  to  puzzle  clergymen 
by  fophiftical  Thus  will  the  great  mafs  of  the  people 

comiime,' as  heretofore  .to  reverence  the  church;  thus  will 
men  of  fei^DC^  an<|  of  good,  manners  aflbeiate  with  her  mi- 
vnifters,  anjl  rerpe^  thpm'^in  their  literary^  jeven  without  regard 
to  thejr  religious  characters  and  thus  will  men  of  property 
conftder  them  not^  only  as  harmlefs,'  but  as  ufeful  members  of 
fociety  as  returning  to  the  iirft  and  pureft  principles  of  Chrif- 
tianicy,  .linmixed  with  controverfy,  they  will  maintain  no  doc¬ 
trines,  in  their  writings  or  converfation,f,  that  may  not  be 


Soitte  late  inftanccs  have  occurred  of  this  fpirit,  in  the'artifices  and 
CyafioaS' by  which  csaratN  bifhops  endeavoured  to  exclude  (tboMgli 
m  vaVn).from  eccleliaftical  orders  and  preferment,  feme  gen ilemcn, 
Who^Kad  fthdied  with  acknowledged  luccpfs  for  a.  long  courfe  of 
years,  theology  as  well  as  phllofbphy  at  both  Scotch  and  foreigfl 
univerfities,  and  againft  whofe  moral  character  there  was  not  tbe 
fmallelt  objection.  *  • 

+  Whether  any  part  of  thp  Htuj^y  Ihould  undergo  alteration,  02.7 
admit  of  doubt.  As  the  whole  of  it  ik^ow  fanCtioned  in  the  mindi 

5f  the  pcdple,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  let  it  remain  as  it  is* 
!ut>  in  a  wofd’,  oh  feme  points,  it  fliould  be  underftood  by  a  tacit 
tfnd  amicable  confent,  that  there  are  doCtrines  exeterical,  and  doClrincs 

tolerated, 
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((derated,  and  even  refpe£ted .  by  men-  in  the  moft'  advanced 
fhges  of  fociety.  And  this  is  the  Charge  that  W£  deliver  to 
the  clergy  of  the  diocefe,  without  excluding  the  Bilhop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  to  the  whole  of  the  Englifh  clergy.  -  > 

I  '  --  --  -• 

i 

1 

Art.  XIV.  Prailical  Sermons  on  fele£l  Pajfages  of  Scripture, 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rutledge^  A.  M:  pp.  54^.  8vo.  Ro- 
binfons.  London,  1794. 

The  fubje£b  which  compofe  this  volume  having  an  imme- 
mediate  tendency  to  inform,  direct,  perfuade,  arid  edify, 
riot  majtters  of  doubtful  difputations ;  nnuch  lefs  of  harmlefs 
amufement.  They  have  a  higher  aim,  as  profitable  for  doc¬ 
trine,  reproof,  correfiion,  and  difcipline  in  righteoufnefs.'^  The 
gofpel  is  not  merely  a  charter  of  privileges,  or,  as  it* 'has 
quaintly  been  called,  a  bundle  of  precious  promifes  ;  but  a  rule 
of  life ; — and  not  only  a  (yftem  of  pure  morals;  but  a  difpen- 
fation  of  grace,  exhibiting  the  offers  of  njercy,  pardon,  renova¬ 
tion,  and  final  acceptance,  to  penitent  criminals. 

Confidered  in  this  view;  Mr.  Rutledge’s  performance  has 
confiderable  nnerit ;  and  encourages  his  frierids  to  expert  fome- 
^ng  ftill  more  perfedl,  from  a  more  advanced  fiage  in  his 
career  of  public  nfefulnefe.  A  few  provincial  idioms,  fuch  as 
afttHwe' providences  (for  the  events  of  an  affli£ting  providence), 
and  other  inftances  of  improper  phrafeology,  may  efcape  cen- 
/we  ^  famili^  difccnirfe,  though  fcarcely .  admiffible  from  the 
pririfirigi  prefs ;  efpecially  in  works  which  equally  admit  purity 
of  ffyle,  and  the  powers  of  ]perfuafion.  ’  *■  How  forcible  are 
*  right  -words !  A  word  fitly  fpoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in 
piaures'jof  filver.  Becaufe  the  preacher  was  wife,  he  taught 
*  ^  people- knowledge,  fought  to  'find  out  acceptable  words, 
f  and  wrote  words  of  truth.* 


Art:  XV.  Letter  from  Sir  fohn  Dalryn^tple  to  the  Gefberkors 
Ajfemblies  of  the  Britijh  IVeJl  India  JJIands^  with  relative 
.  Papers.  Galabin,  Ingram  Court,  Fenchurch  Street.  Lon« 

QlRjohn  Dalrymple  afferts,  and  by  two  certificates  from 
-  Bryan  Edwards  and  the  ch]rmift  Higgins,  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  he  has  invented  a  dry  powder  of  leaven  or  yeaft,  that  is,  in 
^  refpefts,  as  fit  for  every  purpofe,  for  which  yeaft  is  ufed,  as 
w  it  h^  been  made  altogether  from  the  yeaft  of  malted  barley 
““that  this  leaven  is  uftful  in  the  diftillation  of  rum,  in  the 

making 
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making  of  beer,  and  in  the  fermentation  of  fk>ur«  And  be 
gives  direftions  for  the  ufe  of  it.— Thcfe  dirc£Uons,  however,' 
appear  to  be  premature ;  for  he  is  not  difpofed  to  difeover  his 
fccret  (fallen  upon  chiefly,  as  he  confefles,  by  one  John  Crooks), 
unlefs  he  be  paid  for  it.  His  attention  to  hiftorical  ftudies 
makes  him  doubt,  he  fays,  whether  a  more  important  fubjedt  of 
diicuflion  has  gone  before  the  cabinet  flnee  the  conqueft.  He 
pays  great  compliments  to  Lord  Hawkefbury,  and  his  calculator' 
Mr.^  Chalmers.  By  thefe,  probably,  among  other  means,  he 
has  got  an  experiment  to  be  made  of  his  procefs,  with  complete 
fuccefs,  as  he  affirms,  at  the  king’s  works  at  Wapping.  Why 
do  not  the  privy-council,  in  like  manner,  order  fair  experiments 
to  be  made  of  the  grand  difeoveries  alledged  to  be  made  by 
Dr.  Cuthbert  Gordon  and  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  both  of 
whom  have  confefledly  made  fome  difeoveries  of  great  utility, 
which'  they  have  communicated  to  their  country  gratis ;  al¬ 
though,  prefled  by  the  res  angujia  domi^  they  wifh  to  reap  fome. 
advantage  from  other  fecrets,  of  ft  ill  greater  importance,  not 
yet  revealed  to  the  public?  We  fufpedl  that  the  Baronet,  and 
Baron  of  Exchequer,  has  more  political  addrefs,  more  worldly 
wifdom,  than  the  Do£lor  and  the  Nobleman.  By  fuperiority 
of  this  kind,  the  Knight,  though  no  chemift,  with  the  aid  of 
John  Crooks,  brings  his  hogs  to  a  better  market  than  the  re- 
fpedable  inventors  in  arts  and  fcience  juft  mentioned. — Why,  it 
may  be  afked,  (hould  not  a  mah  who  enjoys  a  great  eftate,  and 
a  lucrative  office  under  government,  make  an  ufeful  difeovery 
to  his  country,  oppreffed  with  taxes,  even  without  any  pecuniary 
compenfation  ?  or,  if  a  pecuniary  compenfation  is  to  be  niade, 
why  (hould  it*  not  be  made  to  John  Crooks  rather  than  to 
John  Dalrymple  ?  * 


•  Something  very  like  the  joint  difeovery  of  Crooks  and  Dalrym- 
pie  has  been  Humbled  on  even  by  the  rude  natives  of  Siberia :  and 
other  northern  parts  of  the  Ruffian  empire  have  a  Ample  method  of 
making'  brandy.  They  put  grain  of  any  kind»  in  fummer,  under 
ground*  and  in  facks.  Fermentation  foon  takes  place*  and  it  be¬ 
comes  malt*  which  is  then  feparated  from  the  chafF  by  beating  it  in 
a  wooden  or  Hone  mortar  with  a  peiUe.  The  malt  thus  prepared  is 
baked  into  cakes  by  ineans  of  a  little  hot  water*  and  afterwards  dried. 
The  fpirit  is  made  when  wanted*  by  fteeping  one  or  more  cakes  in 
boiling  water*  which  is  quickly  impregnated*  or  converted  into  & 
ilrong  liquor. 
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/^RT.  XVI.  An  Argument  againjl  continuing  the  Tf^ar.  By 
James  Workman^  Efq.  Student  in  Law.  Second  Edition. 
pp,  90.  8vo.  London:  printed  for  Owen,  Piccadilly* 

1795-  ‘  ' 

Mr.  Workman  thinks  that  ‘  it  is  high  time  for  the  people  to 
<  awake  from  their  lethargy. .  Let  them  require,  above 
(  all  things,  the  difmiflal  of  that  adminiftration,  whofe  ac-* 

<  curfed  avarice,  and  love  of  power,  have  brought  the  country 
\  into  its  prefent  (late,  and  .whofe  principles  and  charadter  will 
‘  prevent  its  enjoying  permanent  tranquillity,  if  it  be  governed 
<  by  them.  To  whom  are  we  to  look  to  fupply  their  place  ? 

‘  Perhaps  there  is  no  man  in  England  whofe  talents,  experience, 

«  eloquence,  and  popularity,  render  him  fo  fit  to  extricate  the 
‘country  out ‘of  its  perilous  embarraffment  as  Mr.  Fox/ 
Page  88. 

Whether  the  fentiments  of  this  young  politician  be  thofe  of 
the  natipn  at  large,  we  do  not  venture  to  affirm.  Certain  it  is, 
that  a  very  great  majority  of  our  fellow-fubjedts  are  fanguinc  in 
their  wimes  for  the  reftoration  of  peace.  Our  rulers  think 
otherwife.  .  This  author  feems  impatient  in  his  expedfations  of 
falvation  from  the  interpofition  of  the  people ;  who  are,  how¬ 
ever,  dangerous  reformers.  If  our  political  exiftence  be  now 
at'ftake,  and  our  fate  unavoidable,  it  is  an  indifferent  matter 
whether  we  fall  by  the  arms  of  a  French  republic,  or  the  tu¬ 
mults  of  Britifli  democrats.  Suppofe  the  people  to  have  once 
reinftated  Mr;  Fox  in  the  premier’s  place,  would  they  not  next 
infift  for  a  radical  reform  in  parliament  ?  the  abridgment,  if  not 
the  annihilation  of  kingly  prerogative  ?  the  degradation  of  no¬ 
bility?  the  fecularizing  of  the  church  revenues  ?  and  the  equali- 
iation  of  property? 


Art.  XVir.  I  A  Hijiory  and  Defcription  of  the  Royal  Abbaye  of 
Saint  Denisj  with  an  Account  of  the  T'ombs^  of  the  Kings .  and 
^eens  of  France^  and  other  dijiinguijhed  Perfons  interred  there  i 
ojfo  of  the  many  fplendid  Decorations^  Pieces  of  curious  IVork^ 
manfl)ip  and  Antiquityy  Chapels^  Altars^  Shrines^  Crucifixes^  lAc. 
together  with  the  holy  Bodies  and  various  Relics  of  the  Saints 
and  Martyrs ;  a  deferiptive  Enumeration  of  the  vajl  riches  which 
have  been  accumulating  for  Age$  in  the  Treafury  of  this  celebrated 
Ahbayt-^  with  explanatory  Remarks  \  and  a  Series  of  bijiorical 

Anecdotes. 


140  H'tflory  and  Defcrlptlen  of  the  Royal  Ablayt  of  St.  Denis: 

Jnecdotest  relative  to  the  Kings  of  France^  from  the  Reign  tf 
Dagihert  j  extraiied  from  the  Records  of  Saint  Denis,  pp.  g6, 
•  8vo.'  2s.  Jordan.  London,  1795. 

■■  1 

A  Deputation  of  the  citizens  inhabiting  Franciade^  the  ci. 

devant  St.  Denis,  as  appears  from  the  records  of  the  con- 
▼entional  proceedings,  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  prefented  to  the 
Convention  the  images  of  faints  and  kings  which  were  in 
their  church;  the  greateft  part  of  them  were  of  filvef.— «  In 
^  what  manner,*  fays  the  editor,  ^  the'other  rich  articles  were 
*  difpofed  of,  may  be  from  hence  conclude^l.  Curiofity  has 
often  inquired  what  they  were.  To  fatisfy*  that  curiofity  gave 
^  rife  to  this  publication.  • 

.  *  The  antiquity,  riches^  fepulchral  monuments,  and  fuperb  dcco- 
rations,  of  the  Abbaye  Church  of ’Saint  Denis  rits  admirable  archi. 
teflufe ;  and  the  beautiful  works  of  art  depofited  among  its  immenfe 
treafures ;  long  contributed  to  render  it  celebrated  (independently  of 
any  religious  fentimeni)  through  all  parts  of  Europe;  and  an  objeft 
of  admiration  to  travellers,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  '  As 
yet,  however,  no  hiftorical  or  defcriptive  account  of  this  venerable 
Arufbure,  &c'.  ^s,  I  believe,  made  its  appearance  in  the  Engliili 
language.  The  feries  of  important  events  that  have  recently  taken 
place  in  France,  has  occafioned  no  changes  more  ftrikingly  diftin- 
guilhed  than  thofe  of  the  national  "church.  Its  honours,  its  exemp¬ 
tions,  its  treafures,  its  enormous  revenues,  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
fuperftitions,  with  all  their  dead  and  living  appendages,  have  been 
driven  before  the  temped  of  an  inefFedually  oppofed  reform ;  have 
been  wrecked  upon  the  Ihores  of  a  ftrongly  agitated  Tea ;  and 
fwallowed  up  in  an  abyfs,  from  which  it  feems  to  be  very  impro¬ 
bable  they  will  ever  emerge,  but  as  fliattered  fragments,  never  agam 
to  be  united.*  -  ’ 

■■  U  ■  ■■  ■”  >■  I  ,  I 

This  trifling  ptodu^Iion  may  be  divided  into  three  parts :  the 
defcriptive,  the  hiftorical,  and  the  chronological.  The  firft 
throws  a  glimmering  light  on  the  ftate  of  the  arts  at  different 
periods ;  the  fecond  is  a  record  of  fuperftitious  weaknefs  and 
folly ;  *  the  third  may  ferve,  in  various  inftances,  to  authenti¬ 
cate  fa£ts,  and  afeertain  dates;  and  thus  be  fubfervient  to  tbe 
views  and  defigns  of  civil  hiftory. 


Art. 


I 
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Art.  iCVltl;  Sketch  of  the  Campaign  of  1793.  Part  /• 
Letters  from  an  Officer  of  the  Guards  on  the  Continent  to  a 
Friend  in  }Divonfh%re.  pp*  70.  410.  3s.  fewei  Cadell. 
London,  i795* 


IN  this  (ketch  the  author  tell^  us,  that  he  has  endeavoured  to 
defcribe,  as  accurately  as  poffible,  the  fcenes  'to  which  he 
was  himfelf  ah  eye-witnefs.  Should  it  appear  to  the  Second,  or 
Brigade  of  Briti(h  Infantry,  that  the  operations  in  which  they 
were  particularly  engaged,  have  been  (lightly  palTed  over,  he 
begs  them  to  recollect, 

Thati  .ptt  almoftrall  occalions,  they  were  fcparated  from  the 
GaaidS)  and,  on  that  account ^  it  became  impoflible  for  him  to  be  ac* 
1  curate  in  the  detail  of  occurrences,  often  carried  on  at  a  confiderable 
diftance.  In  thofe  inftances  he  has  fpared  no  pains  to  procure  the 
beft  information,  never  intending  to  make  the  lead  dilUnflion*  Every 
individual  on  the  continent  went  through  almoft  incredible  fatigue 
without  a  murmur,  and  the  Britifli  troops,  of  every  de/cnption,  didin- 
gmlhed  themfelves  by  that  gc^  condufk  and  courage  which  have 
been  always  their^chara£terillics. 

'I '  Of  our  cavalry  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necelTary  to  remark,  that, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  operations  carried  on,  they 
had  but  few  opportunities  of  fignalifing  themfelves  in  1793  ;,of  thofe 
few,  they  however  made  the.^^  ufe,  and  gave  an  earned  of  the  glory 
they  were  to  acquire  in  the  cnfuing  y^ar/  .  _ 

dqati  if-  •• 

this  vpoem,  .the.  following  are  anrong-  the-  favourable 
fpccimcns:  ,  . 


^  Head  Quarters,  Fumes,  Sept.  9,  1793. • 


A 

- 

'  # 

vi' 

j 


Alas!  my  deaf  Lucy,  the  fat’s  in  the  fire !  ' 

,  From. Dunkirk  in  hafte  we’ve  been  forc’d  to  retire*  ^ 

The  French  have  thrafli’d  Frcytag,  and  made  a  fprtle,  - 
Though  we  all  of  us  thoaght>that  it*  never  could  be.  4 
E’en  J— h— s — nc,  who  all  things  can  proye  upon  paper, 

'  Agr^Stwe  have  burnt  the  wrpng  end  of  the  taper*- 
O  thou !  who  fo  well  with  ihy^pencll  didd  trace 
Each  approach  that  we. made  to  this  d— mn— >ble  place ! 
Tie  crape  round  its  top,  as  it  marks  our  retreat. 

And  (hews  where  we  made  the  bed  ufe  of  our  feet. 

And  no  more  (hall  mock  batteries  throw  pellets  of  bread. 
Like  cannider-(hot  at  thy  nice-powder’d  head ! 

Nor  H— w-rll>  nor  Cl— n — t— n,  puff  fmoke  in  your  eyes. 
Till  tir’d  with  their  wit  from  the  table  ygu  rife.’ 


^  Head 
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‘  Head  Quarters,  Camphain,  Nov,  8, 175J, 

•  Arms  and  the  man  I  iing/  whofe  veteran  bands 
Redeem'd  from  Frenchmen's  gripe  fair  Belgi^'s* lands ! 

O !  to  deferibe  the  feenes  fome  mufe  defeend  ^  ^  ^ 

An  humble  votary  for  once  befriend. 

Aid  me  to  (hew  what  valiant  troops  .could  do^  ' 

And  let  my  praife  their  glorious  fteps  purfue.  *. 

Say  how  they  drove  the  foe  from  Cifoine's  *  pi&h,  ^ 

Their  fpeed  impeded  by  the  heaps  of  flain ;  ‘ 

Till  mercy  bade  the  conquerors  forbear,  ^  ‘ 

And  as  they  knew  to  vanquifti,  know  toTpare; 

«  My  heroics  mull  charm  you,  dear  Lucy !  *'tis  plain. 

Yet  I  think  I'll  defeend  to  my  old  ftyle  again. 

The  fublime  to  the  cheefemongers  foon  finds  its  way,  • 
crambo  like  this,  lives  its  year  and  a  dayj  *  •  * 

Be  it  mine  to  compofe  then  in  durable  lays,  '  ' 

As  I  never  the  drooping  could  bear  of  my  bays^* 

One  fprig  midll  my  laurels  will  flourifh  I  hope, 

Tho*  1  aim  not  with  Anna  Maria  to  cope  * 

Nor  have  I,  like  fair  Laura,  my  trumpet  to  tell;  '  “ 

How  my  works  are  admir'd  by  that  Oracle,  Bell. 

Oh  Lucy !  permit  not  a  bluewftocking  dame- 
4  To  bandy  about  my  unfortunate  name; 

Where  Della's  triumphantly  feated  in  ftatc. 

Spare,  fpare  me  the  curie,  on  his  nod  to  await. 

Rather  into  the  fea  let  my  letters  be  thrown,  " 

Diredled  to  Neptune,  and  tied  to  a  ftone.'  ^  * 

■  iwa  lint  ■  — ■l■ilplil,ll  mf'm  m  ..i  p,  ,  i  li 

♦  ^  On  the  27th  of  Oftober  an  advanced  guardi  confining  of 
about  200  Britiih  heavy  cavalry,  arid  ibme  Aufirian  hufiars,  fell  in 
with  a  piquet  of  French  infantry,  of  nearly  the  fame  ftrength,  re¬ 
treating  towards  Lille.  They  killed  ;  2  on  the  fpot,  and  with  their  broad 
fwords  cut  up  the  reft  in  iuch  a' manner,  that  only  about  20  efcaped 
being  wounded.  The  hufiars  on  this  occafion  behav^  iha'mefullyi 
keeping  back  till  the  enemy  were  thrown  into  confufion  by  the  charge 
of  the  Britifli ;  they  then  rode  up,  and,  after  cutting  with  their 
fabres  dll  they  had  tired  both  hands,  drew  out  their  piftols,  and  fired 
into  the  heap  of  wounded  lying  in  the  road.  The  following  is  onci 
among  many  inftances  that  occurred,  during  the  campaign,  of  the  fero¬ 
city  and  more  than  favage  barbarity  of  thofc  corps.  A  French  officer 
fell  Into  the  hands  of  an  Auftrian  huflar,  who,  as  he  was  conducting 
him,  fuddenly  fiopped,  and  giving  the  unfortunate  prifoner  a  piftoh 
ordered  him  to  load  and  return  it,  which  he  had  no  fooner  done, 
than  the  wretch  in  cold  blood,  and  merely  for  mufement,  blew  out 
his  brains  with  its  contents.* 


7 


This 


Poetical  and  Complhnentary  Epijlle  to  Richard  Brothers,  14  J 


This  gentleman  is  not,  by  any  means,  deHcient  in  vivacity, 
humour,  candour,  accuracy,  and  a  regard  to  truth ;  fet  ofF  with 
an  interefting  circumftantiality,  fometimes  in  v'erfe,  fometimes 
in  profe  in  notes.  And  his  verfification  is,  on  the  whole,  noc 
inbarmoniousi  .-But,  to  ufe  an  antiquated  phrafe  in  medicine, 
there  is,  in  his  poem,  an  error  in  the  hril  concoction.  He  ap> 
pears  to  be  fometimes  in  jeft,  and  fometimes  in  earned.  And 
although  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that,  on  the  whole,  his  toiK  is  ludicrous, 
yet  there  are  certain .  themes,  as  thofe  of  heroic  valour,  and 
fufiering  humanity,  that  cannot,  by  any  efforts  of  genius,  be 
made  fubjeCts  of  ridicule.  But  to  bring  in  thefe  fubieCts,  here 
and  there,  in  poem  on  the  whole,  and  almod  profefledly,  ludi¬ 
crous,  make.s,  a  piece  of  patch-work  that  mars  all  unity  of  de- 
iign,  and  can  never  yield  any  flncere  pleafure  to  found  judgment 
and  juft  reflection.  This  gentleman  has  formed  the  plan  of  his 
poem  on  the  model  of  R^r.  Annefty’s  Bath  Guide.  -But  he 
fhould  have  recolleCted,  that  a  campaign,  however  foolifhly  and 
unfuccefsfully  conducted,  can  never  be  fo  fit  a  fubjeCt  for  crambo 
or  doggerel,  as  the  vices  and  follies  of  Bath.  T  here  is  no  need 
of  fcholaftic  rules  to  demonftrate  this. 

Scribendi  reSe  fapere.  ejl  et  principium  et  fons. 


We  refpeCt  this  gentleman’s  taleixts ;  and  doubt  not  'but,  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  lociety,  he  will  eafily  enough  find  fubjeCts 
more  proper  than  that  he  has  chofen  for  the  exercife  of  wit  and 
humour. — We  fhall.be  glad,  however,  to  fee  his  campaign  of 
1794.  For,  though  we- have  pronounced  judgment  according 
to  the  canons  of  criticifm,  what  with  many  of  the  verfes,  and 
what  with  the  notes,  we  acknowledge  our  obligations  for  not  a 
little  entertainment.  ‘  " 

y  ^  ,  '■■■!  I  I  iipiii  .  —  ..■■I..  11  ■■■■■I  . ■■■■ 


Art.  XIX.  A  Poetical  and  Complimentary  Epijlle  to  Richard 
Brothersythe  Prophet  y  and  Nathaniel  Brajfey  Hathedy  Efq*  M.  P. 
With  an  Anecdote  of  Emanuel  Swedenborgy  pp.  i6.  V^ernor 
Hood.  London,  1795. 


i 


-^‘ThOU  [Brothers]  who  canft  difarm 
The  deill’s  frown,  and  ftill  the  raging  ftorm ! 
Repel  their  (hafrs,  turn  water  into  wine! 

And  ftamp  thy  mifiion  with  a  feal  divine ! 

Or,  Peter  like,  within  the  prifon  grate, 

Unloofe  thy  fetters,  frighten  fmall  and  great ; 
Then  take  a  flight,  through  ether  bend  thy  way. 
Confirm  thy  godhead  in  the  face  of  day.’ 


is  no  bad  raillery  j  the  moft  prop.T  mode  of  treatin2: 


Art. 


/ 


^44 


Thi  jfgei  a  Satire*- 


iVuT.  XX.  The  Age ;  a  Satire^  in  Six  Cantos.  By  C.  J.  PitU 
^4/.  PP*  34*  Harrifon.  London^  1795« 


‘  that  there  is  a  devilifh  propriety  in  it/— In  this  manner  the 
author  goes  on  deviltjhing  for  three  pages. 

Though  this  dedication  does  not  lead  us  to  expe£l  a  great  deal 
of  wit  or  humour  from  this  poor  profaic  D£vil,  he  is  by  no 
means  deftitute,  when  he  aiTumes  the  poet,  .of  alertnefs  of 
thought,  and  juft  and  nice  obfervation  on  life  and  manners.*- 
Addreffing,  in  a  proem, 

«  Pierian  cenfors!* who  the  claims  infpeft 
Of  vent*rous  bards,  and,  when  they^re  juft,  protect)  * 

Moft  reverend  fires !  comptrollers  to  theMnufes,  . 

With  whom  the  world  embraces  or  abufei,' 

Your  dread  tribunal  unappall’d  I. view— 

*  Deem  not  this  fpoken  in  contempt  of  you*  ] 

Secure  of  juftice  from  your  court  of  fame^ 

Calmly  I  wait  your  verdift  on  my  claim. 

1  can*t  alk  mercy,  Ihould  my  caufc  be  wrong,  :  >. 

For  cenforc  forms  the  fubjeft  of  my  fong : 

If  praifi  that  meed,  for  virtue’s  fake,  don’t  fparc  it ; 

And  if  contempt,  why — I  mull  try  to  bear  it/ 


This  writer  poffefles  genuine  powers  of  (atire ;  accurate  dit 
cernment;  lively,  moral  fentiments;  vigour  and’ condenfation 
df  exprcflion.— In  two  points  he  feems  ito*  be^  deficient  Tin 
harmony,  from  want  of  a  mufical  turn,  or  what  is  ‘figuratively 
called  an  ear ;  and  in  elegance,  or  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
tafte*  He  does  not  feem  to  have  had  a  regular  and  learned 
education.  He  is  rich  enough  in  thought;  but  he  does  not 
feem  to  have  been  much  converfaht  with  the  beft  models  of 
oompofition.  It  is  an  ^obfervatibn,  if  we  recoiled);  aright,  of 
Quindilian^  ^  Invenire  etiam  barbari  folent :  ornare  et  polire 
^  nbn  niii  eruditl/ V  *: 


vvn 


.V  >  r;  ;  :  . 


>?1  li\  *i  if 

jfi:  - 

r?  .  s  H*,  -T>..  t  :  A 
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Church  and  King ;  a  TJiankjgiving  Strmon*  I45 

Art.  Court  FetS',  or,  The  Mayor  and  the  ColUr.  'A 

•  i’afe.  tVitb  other  Poems  I  Injiribed  to  Peter  Pindar,  -  Eff. 
By  IF.  Lewis.  pp.'2^.  i2tno.  is.  Parfons.  London,  1795* 

•  9 

.  ^  '^RAPP — fetting  virtue  at  defiance^  '  i't  , 

He  *i^rs*d  him  another  fcience, 

^  Tlut  well  fupplied  the  place  of  fenfe;  '  *  r  * 

^  I  mean  that  thing  call’d  impudence^  ,  . 

That  ufcful  thing,  that  makes  the  afs  '  ’ 

,  For  a  wit  among  the  witlefs  pafs; 

In  copper  his  eftates  were  laid. 

And  that  his  forehead  well  difplaid; 

^  The  inheritance  came  by  Dame  Nature,  ^ 

'  w  A  motherly  indulgent  creature/  \  .  '  .  4 

f 

Well,  Trapp  becomes  a  mayor.  Two  women  quarrel  about 
thediviAon  of  a  purfe  of  Afteen  pence,  and  Trapp  takes  it  all 
to  himfelf  in  the  name  of  court  feet. 

«  HORN,  WEARERS.  An  Epigram. 

- Trim,  rambling  out  one  day. 

Did  thus  addrefs  a  froward  fair: 

.  ^  Well  met,  my  dear ;  pray,  how  do  ye  do  ?’ 

•  Pm  not  a  deer,’  replied  the  ftirew,  *  ' 

'  For  deers  wear  horns/ — *  Then  Ma’am,  I  fear/  ' 

Quoth  he,  *  your  hulband  is  a  deer/ 


Never  was  court  fee  a  harder  bargain  than  this  coIle£Iion  of 
pc^ms,  fold  for  one  (hilling  fterling.  Mr.  Lewis  is  as  bad  a 
critic  as  he  is  a  poet.  In  addreffing  Peter  Pindar,  he  tells  him^ 
thatjhis  poliftiM  pencil  folly  can  abafti.^— -We  have  a  very 
high  opinion of  the  poetical  powers  of  Peter  Pindar;  yet  hit 
produftions  are  lefs  diftinguiflied  by  polish,  than  by  other  and* 
*^re^ important  features.  ‘ 


Ait.  XXIL  Church  and  King\  a  Thankfgiving  Sermon  for  that 
2914.  ef  May.  Written  in  Defence  of  our  happy  Conjlitmtimo 
in  Church  and  State.  With  forcible  ArgumenU  againji  the 
l^ation  of  Heretics  and  Schtfmatics.  By  Pafjuin  ohavebloci^ 
Shaver  Extraordinary,  pp.  58.  8vo.  IS.  ParfoQS. 
London,  1795. 

'J'HJS  extraerdinary  ibaver  thinks  the  annirerfary  of  the,  rt» 

.  “Oration  a  very  proper  occufion  to  defend  both  the  eccle* 
'^■cal  and  civil  eftabliihment,  or,  in  other  words,  tb;  Church 
•^’G. REV.  VOL.  XXVI.  AUG.  1795.  IC-  and 


246  Church  and  Klngi  d  TIjanlfgivIng  Sermon^ 

and  King,  againft  all  their  enemies.  Having  flightly  (ketched 
the  outlines  of  the  hittory  of  the  church,  in  doing  which  he  it 
more  fedulous  to  expofe  the  follies,  than  to  record  the  virtues, 
of  her  fons  and  patrons,  he  proceeds  to  a  comico-ferious  and  ar- 
gumentative  defence  of  her.  The  following  ironical  ftrokes 
ihew  fome  talents  for  ridicule : 

•  The  grand  pretence  of  modern  fchlfmatics  is  the  inutility  of  an 
hierarchy  and  an  eftablUhment. — To  this  I  (hall  reply  by  (hewing  thi 
utility  of  our  eftabliihment  in  feveral  points  of  view. 

•  1  ft.  An  eftabliftied  hierarchy  is  highly  ufeful  to  its  o*wn  tmmhm. 
No  dignitary  of  the  church  will  difpute  this.  An  eftabliftiment  which 
maintains  twenty-fix  biftiops,  as  many  deans  and  chancellors,  and 
twice  the  number  of  prebends  and  canons,  befides  the  various  inferior 
ranks,  with  appropriate  falarics  to  each,  from  one  to  fifteen  thoufand, 
or  more,  per  annum,  muft  be  of  infinite  fervice  to  thofe  reverend 
per(fm's,^t^ir  connexions  and  dependencies;  and  as  the  beneficence 
and  charity  of  great  churchmen  is  proverbial,  it  is  impoffible  to  cal. 
culate  how  much  good  muft  aiife  from  the  annual  circulation  of  two 
millions  of  church  revenue. 

•  2.  The  church  is  of  infinite  utility  to  our  nobility  and  gentry^  and 
that  particularly  in  refpeft  both  of  their  nuivtt  and  children.  Not 
only  marriages t  but  divorces  alfo,  arc  entirely  owing  to  it.  All  trials 
for  adultery  and  divorce  are  naturally  brought  before  it,  no  other 
court  but  their  reverences  being  able  to  preferve  fufficient  gravity. 
And  if  we  ought  to  value  the  happinefs  of  being  married,  how  much 
more  the  privilege  of  being  unmarried  again,  with  the  opportunity 
of  tying  the  blefied  noofe  a  fecond  time?  As  to  the  children  of  no¬ 
bility,  it  fometimes  hapoehs,  that  peers  are  not  able  to  give  princely 
fortunes  to  all  their  chilaren.  Trade  is  a  degradation.  The  army 

navy  require  courage ;  tlie  law  and  medicine  capacity,  but  in 
the  church  neither  is  necefifary.  The  youth  that  might  not  be  able 
even  to  exift  in  thofe  profefiions,  may  rife  to  eminence  in  the  latter;, 
and  the  man  that  may  not  do  for  a  captain,  a  dodtor,  or  a  pleader, 
may  yet  make  an  excellent  bifhop. 

”  •  5’.  The'eftabl’.ftiment  is  of  infinite  fervice  to  religion  Itfelf.  In 
the  firft  place,  it  is  fufHciently  notorious,  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
nation  have  no  claim  to  be  Chriftians,  but  what  they  derive  from  be¬ 
ing  chriftened  in  their  infancy,  and  perhaps  confirmed  by  the  bilhop; 
and  as' without  an  eftabliihment  we  fhould  have  no  fonts,  no  true 
^iefts,  no  biihops,  and 'confequently  no  confirmation;  it  therefore 
follows,  as  clear  as  any  demonftration  in  Euclid,  that  we  Ihpuld  have 
DO  GhriiUans  at  all— but  all  be  heathens  and  Gentiles— except  a  few 
metbodifts  and  dHTenters,  who  ordain  and  baptife  one  another.^ 

The  author  of  this  ironical  defence  of  church  and  king  dert 
not  fail,  more  than  once,  to  pay  his  compliments  to  that  ftre- 
nuous  defender  of  the  church,  Horfley,  who  very  plainly  denies 
the  right  of -private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion,  &c.  in  the 
end  of  the  18th  century;  and  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain 
finds  favour  for  doing  fo. 

7  ^  Art. 


•i 


A  Fa/l  Seffneiti 


H? 


AeT.  XXIII.  A  Fajl  SermoTiy  preached  in  the  County  tf 
hami  on  Feh.  1795*  PP*  i3*  .4to.  Longman.  Lon¬ 
don,  1795; 


VLL  wars,  fays  the  preacher  of  this  fetmortj  muft  be  cOn-* 
fidcred  as  God’s  judgnvents  upon  guilty  nations.  ‘  As  to 
the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  it  falls.not  within  the  de- 
fign  of  this  difcourfe  to  coniider  how  it  might  have  been'  at 
firft  avoided;  or  at  what  period,  fince  its  conlniehcement, 
terms  of  peace  might  have  been  proffered  or  accepted.  W,c 
did  not  enter  into  the  war  with  the  French  upon  a  prefuiped 
right  of  interfering  with  the  internal  government  of  that  .na¬ 
tion  ;  nor  was  it  to  inflict  juft  punifhment  upon  them  for  theic- 
rapine,  murders,  and  impieties.  This  were  to  ufurp  .the 
divine  prerogative.  Vengeance  belongeth  to  God  only. 
The  'defence  of  our  allies  was  the  dftenfible  ground  upotf 
which  the  war  was  undertaken.  But  there  was  another 
equally  juft  and  more  powerful  behind  [he  muft  mean  the  cur¬ 
tain]— the  neceffity  of  felf- defence ;  the  neceffity  of ,  repelling 
thofe  who  were  fanning  the  flames  of  fedjtion  in  our  land ;  the 
neceffity  of  repelling  their  infldious  attempts,  who  were  la¬ 
bouring  to  fap  the  foundations  of  our  government,  vvith  the 
deltga  of  erefting  upon  its  ruins  a  monftrous  fyftem  of  ty¬ 
ranny  and  infidelity,  glazed  over  with  the  delullve  terms  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternifation.’ 


‘The  reverend  author  is  a  well-wifher-  to  government,  an( 
peihaps  in  the  feefet  of  their  councils.  Whether  He  be  or  nd 
his 'cpnjefture  isi  probably,  and  more  than 'probably;  juftl  T 
is  radier  Angular  that  a  clergyman,  from  the  pulpit,  fhould  de 
fend  minifters  for  ading  on  motives  that  they  durft  not  avov 
tOjthc  nation;  and  the  propriety  of  repelling  erroneous  doc 
triaes  on  the  fubjeft  of  religion  and  that  of  politics,  not  by  thi 


movers  of  revolution;  who  certainly  did  not  defign  to  eftablifh 
tyranny;  although  tyrannical  a<ftions  fprung  out  of  a  chaos  they 


wets  unable  to  compofe,  arrange,  and  control 
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The  Laws  n/peifing  FarIJh  Matters^  ^c. 


Art.  XXIV.  Opprejfton !  I !  The  Jppeal  of  Captain  Perrj 
(late  Editor  of  the  Argus)  to  the  People  of  England \  containlni 
a  fuftification  of  his  Principles  and  Condu^^  which  have  ren. 
dered  him  obnoxious  to  minijierial  Tyranny  \  with  a  few  Remarh 
on  the  People  of  France^  to  refute  the  bafe  Calumnies  of  thoje  /«. 
termed  in  this  ruinous  Crufade  againjl  the  Intereji  and  Happl. 
nejs  of  Man.  To  which  is  addcd^  a  Developement  (f  the  Myfu 
Ties  of  the  Spy  Trade  \  proving  the  detejiable  Iniquity  of  thi 
Praiiicey  and  the  Neceffity  of  its  immediate  Abolition,  pp.  i6, 
8vo.  Citizoi  Lee,  Haymarket.  London,  1 795. 


T^^R.  Perry,  before  he  had  finiOted  a  year’s  imprifonment  iii 
the  King’s  Bench,  and  paid  a  line  df  three  hundred 


ponndsl  on'  account  of  fonie  feditious  publication,  was  ferved 
iHth  a  mlh  procefs  from  the  attorney-general’s  office,'  for  in- 
lenitig 'a  paragragh  in  the  Argus,  in  which  it  was  faid,  *  'that 
‘  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was' not  the  fide  reprefentatives 
'  *’Of  the  people'.* — A  hundred  pounds  was  offered  for  apprehend¬ 
ing  him.  He  fled  into  France.  Returning  home  he  was  thrown 
into  Newgate  as  an  outlaw.  He  calls  upon  his  countrymen  to 
urge  his  profecutors  to  defend  their  cdndu£t,  by  producing  their 
charge,  and  fubftantiating  the  proof.  He  himfelf  is  unable  to 
pay  the  expence  in  the  purfuit  of  legal  juftice — yet  he  refilled 
the  temptation  of  fifty  guineas  in  handy  offered  on  condition  of 
becoming'  a  fpy  for  '  government,  and  one  guinea  regularly  Ibi 
each  weekly  report. 


Aet^  XXV.  The  Laws  rejpe^ing  Parijb  Matters^  eontainxet 
the  fever al  Offices  ^ndzDuties  of  Churchwardens,^  Overfeersif 
rihie  PeoTj  Conjiahles^  Watchmen,^  Parijh  Clerk,^  ^tm^  Beadlty 
^lie.  bAc.  Together  with  the  Laws  refpeiiing  Rates  and  AJpf 
ntente;  Settlements  and  Removals^  and  of  the  Poor  in  renerd 


ffteniei  Settlements  and  Removals^  and  of  the  Poor  in  generd 
^laid  down  in  a  plain  and  eajy  Manner  s  ahd^w  which c^U  tech 
%ical  Terms  of  Law  arefamilidrii  explained.  *  CoileSted  ^dnd  £• 


ef 'Precedents.  By  the  Author  of  the  Laws  of  Landlord  and  Te* 
nanty  pp.  124.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  fewed.  Clarke,  Pot* 

tu^^troet.  'London,  1795. 

.  0X11  tl-  J- '  ■  .  i.  .  ; 

which. forms  the  fourth  divilion  of  our  author’s  fclef* 

-^ftjtlpnst.ja,'.as_weli'as  the  others,  a  very  ufeful.publicatioDi 

It  is,  general  and  extenlively  ufeful  ihum  anyn 

tho^.  -^f^he  jaws  and  regulations  which  regard  the|K>liee  s'" 
ecodi^my  9ft  i^arifb  are  very  ovar^t  interefting'to  e\oei^’<wha* 
bttantv  without  exceptioo.'  i-r  '''O'!  ^  .* 

4  '  Art* 
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Art.  XXVI.  ^Thoughts  on  the  Inexpediency  and  dangerous  Ten¬ 
dency  of  the  Meafures  recommended  by  modern  Reformers,'  pp,  54, 
8vo.  Vernor  and  Hood.  London,  1795. 

V  v 

tT  is  the  objcft  of  this  pamphlet  to  (hew,  that  if  the  evils  of 
A  which  our  prefent  reformers  complain  exift,  they  are  noJ!  of 
fufficicnt' magnitude  to  juftify  their  oppofition  to  governmenl^~ 
that  the  remedies  they  propofe  are  not  likely  to  anfwer  the  end^ 
and  that,  if  tbev  were  fo,  this  is  not  the  proper  time  for  niak* 
ling  the  experiment.  Thefe  three  points  have  been  contended 
for  by  .innumerable  writers  ;  not  by  many  with  greater  temper, 
ability!  and  ingenioufnefs,  than  the  author  of  the  Thoughts 
der  review.  He  has  clearly  pointed  out,  in  many  rcfpe(^s, 
iniitility  and  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  too 
extenfion  of  the  right  of  voting  in  eleftions  of  parliamentary 
prcfentatlvcs  5  he  has  drawn  with  great  force,  becaufc  with  gr^t'* 
truth,  . a  concife,  juft,  and  horrid  pidure  of  the  French  0>ar 
vention ;  which,  from  its  very  outfet,  avowed,  and  has  fincc 
uniformly  afted  on  the  principles  of  defpotifm: 

*  Very  early  in  the  Aflembly,  they  declared  that  all  the  property 
of  every  individual  was  the  property  of  the  flate,  which  had  a  right, 
to  call  for  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  it,  for  its  defence,  whenever  h. 
fhquld  be  neceffary,  of  which  neceffity  they  were  the  judges;  and 
therefore  that  every  pofleffion  that  any  man  enjoyed,  he  did  fo  by  the 
forbearance  of  the  ftate,  and  for  which  he  muft  hold  himfelf  obliged 
taihat  fiate.-  When  therefore  he~was  called  tipoh  to  furrender  it,  he 
had  no  caufe  for  complaint;  and,  leil  we  ihould  mifunderftand  their 
in  this  very  extraordinary  pofition,  they  immediately 
citded^^snd  have  uniformly  continued  to  afh  upon  it  to  this  moment. 

1  emit  every  man  mud  fee,  that  this  is  the  prime  and  fundamental 
upon  which  defpotifm  reds,  and  confequently  that  an  abib« 
lote^iurch  holding  this  language,  would  be  natural  i  but  that  a  let 
of  juen^who  had  recently  murdered  theirs,  becaufe  they  Aippofed  he 
had  afted  upon  this  principle,  (bould  immediately  promulge  it  the 
found^Upn  of  a  popular  government,  they  weye  then^ about  to  efla* 
bh%^W4mM'ittrpafs  all  belief,  did  not  the  proceedings  of  that  aflembly 
however  glaring  the  inconiiftency,' it  was  not  too  great 
foHh^  to  adiieve.* 


It  ‘  ^  ^ 

There  are  two  pofitions  aflumed  in  this  pamphlet,  to  which 
we  c^not  agree ;  although  we  admit,  that  though  thefe  (hould 
be'^given';up,  the  author  might  ftill  'contend^  as  he  doei^' 
^  other  grounds,  for  the  conclufions  which  he  labours  to  efta. 

-  He  afErms,  that  ‘  the  Indian  of.  this  day  isi  in  point  of 
^  knowledge,  precifely  the  fame  with  the  Indian  of  two  thouihnci* 
years  ago/  -This  is  diredly  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man^\ 
the  truth  of  hiftory.  Not  to  go  from  home,'  it  is  not  fwa 

K  3  thouland 


tjO  CarpcrittrV  Wr. 

thoufand  yczrs  fince  thc'people  of  Great  Britain  wercin  a  con-, 
dition  ikry  fimilaV  to  that -of  the  prefent  Indians.--^*  Two  be. 

*  *  ’Jngs  more  diflFereht  hardly  cxift  than  an  antediluvian  and  a 
^ ‘modern  man, 'both  as  to  their  conceptions,  wants,  and  poT- 
^  feffions:  arid  can' their  rights  be  the  fame  Yes ;  moft  cer. 

"  ftmir.  '  Circumftances  'may  and  muft  vary ;  and  what  is  poli. 

^  ttcalfy  good  or  defirable  for  men  in  one  utuation,  may  not  be 
'politically  good  or  defirable  in  another.  But  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  circumftances,  their  right  to  as  equal  a  (hare  in  whatever 
is  good  and  defirable,  as  may  confift  with  the  confervation  and 
the  greateft  good  of  the  political  union,  remains  unvaried  and 
'  irirariable. 


Art.  XXVII.  jf  Letter  to  the  Deputy  Manager  of  a  Theatu 
Royal^  London^  on  his  lately  acquired  Notoriety  in  contriving 
,  and  arranging  the  HairrPowder  A£l^  commonly  called  the  Poll- 
With  a  further  Expofttion  of  the  Jaid  A6i,  ''Includmi 
feveral  Particulars  inferted  for  the  Protection  of  Houfekeepen^ 
and  againjl  Informers  and  Spies,  pp.  3a.  8vOt  |s.  Allen 
and  Weft.  London,  1795. 

writer  of  this  letter  thinks,  not  only  that  ^his  aft  is,  in 
many  refpefts,  vexatious  and  opprefEve,  but  that,  in  many 
inftances,.  it  is  drawn  up  without  accuracy  or  precifion,  and 
might  be  evaded.  As  to  the  propofer  or  inventor  of  the  tax, 
who,'  it  feems,  is  an  aftor  on  one  of  the  theatres,  the  letter- 
,  writer  advifes  him,  if  be  propofes  to  profecute  tbefe  plans  and 
apply  his  talents  to  the  aftiftance  of  miniftry,  to  decline,  of 
t^courfe,  his  prefent  profefEon.  Taxation,  though  managed  with 
ever  fo  much  ingenuity,  cannot  be  agreeable  to  every  party*, 
smd  he  prefumes  there  is  no  profeifion  whatever  that  depends  fo 
.  much  upon  pleafing  every  body  as  that  of  an' aftor.  ’ 

w  Jf! .  .  .  _ 

y  ■  ■■  ■  ■■■'  I—  I  Mil  .  I  I  . . .  I  H..IM  I  ■** 

V  i  / 

'ifART.’XXVIII,  AnEffay  on  the  reigning  Vices  and  Follies  of  Men- 
and  the  Caufes  of  national  Danger  and  Calamity  9  deiued 
isn:j^rejw  hifiorical  Evidence.  To  which  are  added^  fuecinCi 
bjii^i^ations^cn  the  Happinefs  and  TranquiUity  that  would  ultimof^ 
10  i*r^lt  from  a  due  Regard  to  the  Principles  of  Virtue  and  Religdn, 
:  i  By  Thomas  Carpentn^  pp.  33.  8yo.  is.  Allen  and  Weft* 
.h  ib]London,'  * 

*#  AT  ^Crees  ^  downfidl  of  a  wicked  man,’  Mr.  Car- 

^ -q  VV  ^  penter  juftly  obfervesv-^\.dccrees,  uiulike  manner,  the 
f  fpourge  pr  anaihila$iun  -of  a  kingdoin.^'  The.  wifeft 


V' 


Thi  yews  Appeal  an  the  divine  lAc.  .  I5i 

*  all  ages  have  borne  teftimony  to  the  felicity  and .  tranqtjiliity 
(  refulcing  from  a  ftri6t  and  becoming  regard  to  tbc  didtacs  of 

<  wirdom  and  piety.  They  have  extolled  virtue  as  the  higheft 
^  attainment  of  human  happinefs,  as  a  powerful  and  an  irre- 

<  fiftible  empire ;  the  truth  and  importance  of  which  they  have 
‘  manjfefted,  by  clear  and  forcible  argument,  beyond  all  con- 
‘  troverfy  and  fpecious  afleveration/ — All  this  is  very  true ;  and 
therefore  there  was  the  lefs  nepeffity  for  fuch  feeble  ferviccs  as 
the  prefent  in  a  caufe  fo  juft  and  undifputcd.  That  there  is  a 
fuperintending  and  over-ruling  Providence,  is  a  truth  that  docs 
not  depend  on  fuch  arguments  as  that  in  p.  i8,  drawn  from  the 
exaggerated  numbers  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  which,  including 
the  women,  flaves,  futtlers,  &c.  as  Mr.  Carpenter  calculates 
and  believes,  amounted  to  about  five  millions  of  fouls  ! ! 


Art.  XXIX.  The  Jews  Appeal  on  the  divine  Mijfton  of  Richard 
I  ^  Brothers  and  Nathaniel  Brajfey  Halhed^  Efq.  to  rejtore  Ifrael 
I  and  rebuild  yerufalem ;  with  a  Dijfertation  on  the  Fitnefsy  Utility^ 
and  Beauty j  of  applying  ancient  Predictions  and  Allegories  to 
modern  Events ;  and  a  fingular  Prophecy  relative  to  the  prefent 
and  enfuing  Century.  By  Mofes  Gome%  Pereira,  pp.  67.  ovo. 
Bell,  Oxford-Street.  London,  1795. 

.:c  FTifiE  cardinal  hinge,^  fays  our  learned  Jew,  ‘  on  which  the 
* ,  ‘  prefent  controverfy  turns,  is,  whether  Mr.  Brothers  is 

*  that  prophet,'  like  unto  Mofes^  who  was  promifed  to  the  Jews. 

*  In  yotfr  opinion.  Sir,  Mr.  Brothers  has  eftablifhed  this  point, 
‘  and  you  have  produced  many  features  of  refemblance  between 
‘  bur  prefent  prophet  and  Mofes ;  fiich  as  his  being  at  fea^  as 

*  Mofes  was  on  the  water  in  bulUruJhes\  his  having  a  Jlammer* 
^  ing  tongue^  &c.  Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  Mofes  is 
‘  the  type  of  Mr.  Brothers,  the  more  clofe  the  analogy  runs, 
^,the  ftronger  will  be  the  ground  of  comparifon  and  inference. 
‘  Now,  in  confequence  of  Mofes  being  deftitute  of  elocfuencc^ 
^  we  find  he  obtained  an  affiftant  in  Aaron ;  we  (hould  therefore 
^  naturally  expe£l  a  parallel  in  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Brothers.  Here,'^ 
^  therefore,  we  fee  a  wonderful  coincidence ;  as  Mr.  Brothers 

*  being  unfkilful  in  language  and  reafonihg,  has  commiffioned 

*  you  (by  divine  appointment),  as  he  faid,  to  bear  wiroefs  or 
^  teftimony  to  his  miffion,  and  to  defend  his  xraufe  agalnft  the 

*  mvftical,  hard-hearted  Egyptians.  Thus  it  appears,  that  as 

*  Mofes  was  a  type  of  Mr.  Brothers,  fo  Aaron  is 'equally  a  t^pe 
^  of  ^you ;  and  the  part  which  he  a^d  under  Mofes,  wil),  in  a 
‘  fpiritual  manner,  be  expefted  from  you,  under  the  new  pro- 

*  to  make  the  analogy  complete.* 

K4 
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S  52  The  ^ews  Appeal  on  the  etivine  (Ac. 

This  is  a  fpecinnen  of  the  irony  that  runs  throughout  this 
publication ;  in  which  alfo  we  find  a  good  deal  of  biblical  learn¬ 
ing,  and  other  erudition.  There  is  a  certain  clafs  of  readers 
who  may,  perhaps,  derive  from  this  learned  irony  fomc  enter- 
tainment— -men  who  have  faith  enough  to  believe  in  the  pofli- 
biliiy  of  forefeeing  events  from  the  human  interpretation  of  the 
(acred  oracles,  and  fenfe  enough,  at  the  lame  time,  to  perceive 
the  extravagance  and  abfurdity  of  our  modern  Mc^es  and  Aaron^ 
Brothers  and  Halhed.  But  we  fufpeft  that,  to  moft  gentlemen 
of  proper  education,  and  well-regulated  minds,  of  the  prelent 
day,  the  infanity  of  thofe  two  men  will  appear  to  be  far  below 
that  freezing  point,  when  the  fluidity  and  animating  warmth  of 
reafon  begins  to  ftagnate,  and  be  arrefted  by  the  benumbing 
cold  of  idiotifm  and  frenzy.  It  is  not  every  one,  even  among 
the  learned  and  judicious,  who  is  poflefied  of  that  nice  difeern- 
ment  of  the  line  that  feparates  the  extremes  of  reafon  and  of 
folly  ;  that  delicate  part  of  imagination  on  which  the  fenfe  of  ri- 
dicule  depends.  As  the  pleafure  we  derive  from  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  tumbling  and  rope-dancing  depends  on  the  danger  in 
which  they  are  placed,  combined  with  the  recolledtion  of  that 
dexterity  which  affords  a  reafonable  expedlation  of  their  fafety; 
and  as  that  pleafure  would  be  loft  if  they  were  placed  in  fitu- 
ations  of  pcrfe£f  fccurity,  or  of  unavoidable  danger,  fo  the  plea¬ 
fure  of  irony  is  not  compatible  either  with  the  light  of  unde- 
^liable  truth,  or  the  grofs  darknefs  of 'palpable  abfurdity.  We 
have  not,  in  our  day,  any  fuch  wits  as  Dr.  Swift.  But  neither 
is  the  prefent  age  fo  well  difpofed  and  prepared  to  receive  and 
relifa  the  ridicule  of  a  IVhiJion.  In  times  when  the  controverfy 
between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Proteftants  was  ftill  kept  up, 
and  when  it  was  underftood  that  many  perfons,  even  of  tolerable 
fenfe  and  education,  believed  in  the  legendary  tales  and  fuperfti- 
tious  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  there  might  be  fome  degree 
of  entertainment  in  expofing  her  abfurdities ;  but  now,  when 
&at  game  is  all  up,  it  is  very  furprifing  that  fo  many  of  our 
writing  travellers,,  nay  almoft  ail  of  them,  without  exception, 
fhould  fo  minute  in  their  deferiptions,  and  fo  infolent  in  their 
triumpfis  over  the  credulity,  and  other  follies,  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics.  This  economy  in  travdling  book-makers,  who  are 
very  feidom  men  of  wit  and  humour,  though  they  always  affeift 
to  1^  fo,  is  a  general  and  juft  fubje^t  of  difguft  to  every  reader  of 
true  tafte  and  judgment*' 


J! 


Akt.' 


Veretti* s''ltalian  Grammar. 
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Art.  XXX.  The  Traditions-,  a  Legendary  Tale,  ^  In'Twt 
Volumes,  ffritten  by  a  Young  Lady.  pp.  444.. ,  London :>'iAr 
printed  by  W.  Lane,  Minerva,  Leadenh^l  Street.  ii795,m  .iu: 


\  \ 


ri  t 


Moft  romantic  ftory,  founded  upon  prophecy.  ^  It  feems, 
indeed,  to  be  the  produdion  of  a  very  young -lady,  who 
,ias  evidently  read  and  adniired  the  Myfterics  of  Udolpho.  This  ' 
not  an  age  for  tradkions.  Something  like  truth  is  expected.  , 
^venfrom  novelifts.  The  ftory,  in  many  parts,  is  improbable,.,! 
pnd  only  in  very  few,  if  in  any,  at  all  interefting.  Thofe  who  :n^> 
Edmire  the  wonderful,  may  be  pleafed  w'ith  this  performance : 

Riay  be  confidercd  as  a  proof  of  no  fmall  alertnefs  of  thought 
Bn  a  very  young  compofer.  The  publication  of  fuch  preni^ure 
Efforts,  however,  we  do  not  by  any  means  approve. 


•t 


i* 


:<>  i' 


RT.  XXXI.  Grammatre  ItaUenne^y  compofee  d'apres  les  meilleurs 
Auteurs  et  Grammairiens  Italte\  et  fuivant  rUJage  le  plus 
corre^  ie  parler  et  (T ecrire  de  nos  jours.  Par  M*  Pereiti^  Pro^ 
fejfeur  de  Langue  halienne. 

Ut.  XXXI.  Italian  Grammar^  compiled  from  the  beji  Authors 
and  Grammarians  of  Italy^  conformably  to  the  moji  accurate  Ufage 
of  writing  and  fpeaking  that  Language,  pp.  396.  i2mo. 
London:  printed  by  H.  Galabin,  Ingram  Court;  fold  by 
Boofey^  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  &g.  and  by  the' Author, 

I  No.  24,  pfeat  Wild  Street.  1795* 


HIS  author  feems  to  approve  the  eftabliflied  ufage  on  the 
continent,  ttet  teachers  (hould  pubRfti  the  elementary  prin-» 

|ples  of  their  profeflional  arts.  Veneroni’s  Italian  Grammar 
ftillin  efteem  as  a  mafterly  performance,  and,  in  this'eountry,  ; 
ids  fairer  for  general  ufe  than  a  fyftem  drawn  up,  like  the  pre-  ^ 

[nt,  in  IP'rench  ;  though  to  foreigners  refident  in*  this 
\w^rf  the  French  is.  underftood,  Mr.  Peretti’s  work 
liini^the  prcjfercncc.  -  3  *  •  ^ 

I  Prefixed  is*  a  lift  of  fubferibers,  a- dedication  to  John 

M.D. ;  a  preface,  fetting  forth  the  reafons  which  th'i 
^ced  the  author  to  engage  in  this  attefhpC  after  Vener6^i,'^Ba,r^'^^ 
&c:  5  a  table  of  the^  two  parts  into  which  chic  Voliime  is 
Svided,  and  the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  each.  Mr.  Peretti  . 
Fntions  feveral  ufeful  improvements  in  the  method  of  teaching 
y  language  of  modern  Italy.  His  performance  we  fubmit  to 
i5j^^S*^cnt  of  a  candid  and  difeerning  public,  and  iincerely 
the  author  emolument  and  honour  in  his  literary  de- 


iment. 
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For  the  ENGLISH  REVIEW. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


for  AUGUST  1795, 


I 


FRANCE. 


rFT^HOUGH  peace  has  been  made  between  France  a!!^ 

,  A  •  Spain,  though  this  muft  infallibly  be  followed,  at  no  gr^ 
diftance  of  time,  by  peace  between  France  and  the  It  alias 
Powers,  as  well  as  with  the  empire  of  Germany  and  tk 
,.boufe  ofAuftria;  though  the  French  republic  is  aftually  ii! 
poiTclEon  of  the  Low  Countries,  comprehending  the'  Seveo 
United  Provinces;  and,  finally,  notwithftanding  the  difaftersoi 
Quiberon it  would  feem  that  the  project  of  fending  the  m- 
grants  to  join  their  friends,  and  raife  a  party  in  the  interior^ 
France  is  not  yet  abandoned.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  this  canna 
be  done,  all  hopes  of  fuccefs  to  the  loyalifts  are  loft.  Na 
though  the  confederacy  had  remained  unftiaken,  and  even  net 
powers  had  joined,  that  any  rational  hope  could  have  been  enter* 
tained  of  fubduing  fuch  a  country  as  France,  united  in  its  re* 

*  fiftancc.  Emigrants  from  different  quarters  of  Europe  affemble 
^  at  Southampton.  An  army  is  colleAed  here,  feventy  thoufaijil 

ftrong,  and  it  is  daily  increafing.**  *  ^ 

** 

LOUIS  XVIII.  '  ' 

in  the  tnidft  of  thefe  preparations,  ilTues  a  proclamation  fraugli! 
with  fentiments  of  dignity,  clemency,  and  patriotifm.  m 
'  conftitution  of  the  French  monarchy,  that  hashed  to  fo  mud 

•  T;)rofperity  and  glory,  he  is  determined,  with  the  aid  of  his  lopi 
Aibjedls,  to  maintain }  and, 'when  tranquillity ^Iball  bd  reftord, 

’'to 'reform  its  abulbs.  Several  hundred  thourands''qf .this  mad- 
^  fefto  have  been  publiifhed.  Manifeiloes  felddm  ^prevail  agaiw 
the  actual  poiTeffion.  It  is  not  unnatural,  however,  in  the 
^Trench  princes  and  nobles  to  make  ihe  experiment  ArootJ 
the  emigrants  are  numbers  of  gentlemen  of  great'  courage  ai>* 
'Honour."  The  ^  ’ 


t. 


‘  COUNT  BE  SOMBREUlt' 


,  is-  a  .glorious  -  inftance  of>  what  fpirits  a  -  great  monarchy,  an^ 
^  ^e  -love  of  glory,  its  natural  concomitant,  is  capable  of  forming- 

ri.--  Human-ei 
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» 

Humanity  might  wifli  for  the  reftoration  of  the  monarchy  ia 
tbe  hands  of  fo  amiable  and  clement  a  prince  as  Louis  XVIIL 
whom  dreadful  experience  has  taught  the  danger  of  oppreiHon. 
It  is  conjeAured,  that  the  army  aflembling  on  the  coaft  of 
Hamplhire  is  to  attempt  a  march  direftly  to  Paris^  along  the 
courfe  of  the  Seine ;  the  fame  route  that  was  taken  by  our  Ed¬ 
wards  and  Henrys  in  former  times*  Had  this  meafure  been 
taken  in  time,  perhaps  it  might  have  been  fuccefsful;  But  as 
we  have  often,  indeed  uniformly,  had  occafion  to  obferve,  we 
j  are  always  a  day  behind  the  fair ;  equally  deficient  in  wifdom 
I  of  councils  and  promptitude  of  aftion.  The  vigorous  prepara- 
i  tions,  however,  that  are  ftill  on  foot,  may.  have  a  tendency  to 
forward  negociation  for  a  general  peace.  Few,  we  prefumc^ 
hope  that  it  will  reftore  the  ancient  government. 

The  prefent  war,  or,  as  it  has  been  called  not  improperiy, 
crufade,  furnilhes  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  various  reflexion?, 
of  which,  the  moft  important  to  crowned  heads  is  this,  that  it 
is  big  with  danger  to^all  monarchies ;  inafmuch  as  it  is  adually 
carriM  on  againft  a  coalition  of  men  of  no  property,  that  is,  a 
great  majority  of  the  French  nation,  at  the  expence  of  thofe 
who  have;  at  the  expence  of  an  accumulation  of  taxes, 'paid 
by  men  of  property  in  different  countries  in  Europe.  But 
|. thofe  men  of  property  are  not  united  among  themfelves  by  a 
common  intereft,  like  the  men  in  France  of  no  property.  They 
are  fo  far  from  being  united,  like  them,  by  a  common  danger, 
that  they  arc  divided  by  particular  interefts.  It  is  probable  that 
another  campaign,  by  an  increafe  of  taxes,  and  a  growing 
fcarcity  or  dearth  of  provifions  throughout  the  whole  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  would  produce  difeontent  among  all  men  of  property: 
and  thus  fovereign  princes,  by  committing  their  caufe  to  the 
uncertain  iffue  of  arms,  are  menaced  with  thofe  dangers  which, 
by  me^^s^of  arrhs,  they  wifhed  to  avoid.  Ambition  or  pride 
produces  war,  war  taxes,  taxes  difeontents,  public  murmurs, 
nvtetings,  and  meafures  for  redrefs ;  and  meetings  for  r^refs, 
revolutions^  in  government. — It  often  happens,  that  arnbitipa 
blmoly  h  its  own  deftruclion.  The  French  couiicils 

aiia  operations  ag^infl  the  Engliih  in  America  rebounded  on  the 
power  that  dirked  them.  .  ,  *4^ 

Pbilofophical  politicians,  or,  to  avoid  all  mention  of  the 
fefpicious  word  philofophical,  men  ailing  on  comprehenflve 
views  or  fyftem,  before  they  took  any  decided  part,  would,  have 
well  weighed  all  the  caufes  that  might  produce  difunion  among 
the  ^rand  confederation. 

Fifft.  There  might  be  a  difunion  of  one  ftatc  from  another 
commercial  ftates  from  military  dates;  England,  for 
'  inftance^ 
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inftance,  and  Holland,  cannot  have  the  fame  interefts  as  PrufBa, 
the  Empire,  and  Ruflia. 

Secondly.  A  divilion  may  take  place  among  individual  fub. 
jefts  of  the  fame  ftate ;  for  in  all  ftates  there  is  a  differeiKe  be. 
tween  the  mtereft  of  feudal  and  commercial  proprietors. 

Thirdly.  The  wealthy  or  rich,  in  all  countries,  but  parti.- 
cularly  thofe  under  arbitrary  governments,  are  the  moll  fclf. 
interefted  ;  and,  from  their  mann^TS  and  difpofitions,  i'npinc 
and  indiiFerent,  the  moft  devoid  of  public  fpirit;  at  tr.c  unc 
time  that,  by  their  power  and  influence,  they  can  bring  about 
cndlefs  changes  in  the  adininiftration  cf  governments.  While 
minifters  are  changed,  kings  remain ;  but  the  inftability  of  mi. 
nifters  produces  inftability  in  the  principles  of  government;' 
and  this  (by  the  bye)  was  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  re- 
volution  of  France. 

The  revolution  in  France  has,  in  faeft,  taken  place.  Some 
of  the  members  have  feparated  themfelves  from  the  oppoling 
confederacy,  and  others  are  about  to  follow  their  example. 
The  neutral  powers  muft  at  laft  give  the  law,  and  aft  as  me. 
diators  between  the  contending  parties. 

It  is  impofliblc  <hat  the  allies  can  have  the  advantage*  of  two 
parties  among  the  French,  one  external,  the  other  internal. 
Two  parties  placed  in  fuch  different  fituations,  are  divided  in 
opinion,  as  there  is  no  communication  between  them,  and 
they  cannot  have  the  fame  views  of  the  fameobjefts:  tbcy;are 
divided  by  pride  and  mutual  contempt,  as  each  thinks  bis  own 
condud^  the  nobleft  and  moft  juftifiable;  and  mutual  pride  and 
contempt  lead  to  mutual  hatred.  There  is  a  iolirce  of  anti¬ 
pathy  and  divifion  between  them  in  thofe  mutual  recriminations 
which  are  the  ufual  confequences  of  misfortune.  In  line,"thty 
are  divided  from  each  other  by  mutual  jealoufies  and  apprt- 
henfions.  But  if  thefe  circumftances,  vi^ich  reafon‘forefaw, 
or  might  cafily  have  been  forefecn,  have  been  confirmed  by 
pericnce— if  it  now  appears  certain  that  thefe  two  parrties  of 
exttrior  and  interior  are  incompatible,  it  is  .worth*  while ‘fo  ob- 
ferve,  how  blind  the  foreign  powers  have  been  to  their  ifitereft 
in  giving  their  excjufive  countenance  to  the  exteribf  party, 
granting  them,  at  the  very  copimencement  of  the  Var,  parti¬ 
cular  proteftion  and  confidence.  ‘The  courtiers  of  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  London,  faw  in  the  courtiers  of  Verfailles  their 
friends,  by  whom,  on  their  travels,  they  had  been  fo  well  en¬ 
tertained,.  and  fliared  in  their  parties  of  pleafure.  They  might 
fympathife  with  their  fituation  too,  from  an  apprehenfion  tn^ 
they  might,  like  them,  be  fubjeft,  one  day,  to  the  incoTive- 
nicTicies  arifing  from  la  dilafidation  des  finances.  It  was  not 
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pofllble,  in  (hort,  to  have  two  parties,  and  the  confederates  ap¬ 
pear  to  have'  efpoufed  the  weakeft.  It  is  now  found  and  hu¬ 
mane  policy  to  ieelc  for  a  termination  of  the  war  as  foon  as 
polTible.  Give  the  French  peace  on  reafonable  terms.  Either 
t^ir  conftitution  will  turn  out  at  laft,  after  many  painful  exw 
periments  and  deeds  of  horror,  to  be  good,  or  to  be  bad ;  to 
miniftcr  to  the  comfort  of  the  people,  or  to  perpetuate  their 
imifery.  If  the  former,  will  it  be  aflerted,  that  we  ought  to 
mar. and  ruin  the  happinefs  of  our  neighbours  i  If  the  latter, 
there,  will  be  no  need,  of  preventing  the  contagion  of  imitation 
by  the  prelTure  of  arms.  ^  - 

'^The'French,.'in  the  midft  of  royal  manifeftoes,  and  military 
menaces  from  different  quarters,  very  deliberately  refer  to  the 
Primary  Aflemblies  the  elcdion  of  two  thirds  of  the  Nation^ 
Affembly'.  .  This  looks  as  if  there  were,  in  the  interior  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  great  unanimity. 


SPAIN. 


The  peace  between  France  and  Spain  is  the  natural  conle- 
queace  of  our  naval  fuccefles  at  Toulon,  and  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  under  Lord  Hood.  What  is  the  ufe  or  end  of.  a  war, 
in  which  even  fuccefs'  is  a  difadvantage  ? 

fi:  a.  -  a; 

_  ,  ,  ITALY. 

Jiii;  j  . 

[  ' 

The  dates  of.> Italy  muff  now  imitate  the  prudent  condurd; 
of  the  wife  republic  of  V enice.  —  - 

i>ii£  shn't  IjiUJUf. 

•nnt  hj  J-....,  GERMANY. 

■  fTlO:.*'',  i'  •  '  -  'VV.' 

lt{is  unceruin,  at  ^e  prefent  moment,  whether  the  French' 
nay,  under  General  Picbegru,  have  eroded  the  Rhine,  or 
rhethecQ  he  really ,  means  and  wilhes  to  pafs  it.  There  is 
htoqghout  Germany,  a  general  wilh  and  expe£lation  of  peace, 
lut  art;  the  French  to  keep  poffeffion  of  the  Netherlands,,  and 
he  country  jjetweep  the"  Meufe  and  the  Rhine?  What  lig- 
UMS  .^whether  tb^  i^,..or.no,  after  the  difmantlement  of  the 
•wier  ^wns?-.  Jt  was  on  the  pccafion  of  that  difmantlement 
hat  Great  Britain  ihould  have  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the 
»n^nt. 

'  -  V  TURKEY. 

French  endeavour  to  excite,  but  the  arm  of  RufHa, 
^\a.;that  of  dearth  approaching  to  famine,  reftrains  their 
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has  at  laft  afliifted  Britain  with  a  very  coniiderable  fquadronof 
fhips.  The  Ruffian  fleet  alone' is  fappofed  to  be  equals 
thbfe  of 

«  i.  •  *  '  V  •  *  .  \  / 

t;!ui'  .  '  SWEDEN  AND  DENMARK 

united.; — ^The  Dutch  republic  have  fitted  out  a  fquadron  k 
bringing  hornc  their  £aft  Indiamen;  a  confiderable  number  ci 
which- have  fallen. into  our  hands.  .  , 

THE  BRITISH  AFFAIRS  AT  SEA,  . 

I 

■  under  the  genius  of  Lord  Spencer,  flouriih  greatly.  We  an 
now  tqwards  the  conclufion  of  tlte  war,  Juft  beginning  to  do 
what  we  Ihould  have  done  at  its  commencement ;  f.  L  bara6 
the  French  at  fea,  and  menace  the  Seine  and  Paris.-  We  haw 
not  a  minifter  pofleffing  genius  to  form  thofe  enlarged  view 
in  peace  or  'war,  thofe  extenfive  arrangements  and  combina¬ 
tions  '  which  enfure  fuccefs  by  fuppofiiig  and  comprehending 
them,  and  •  providing  agatnft  thofe  accidents  by  which  thcj 
might-  be  fruftrated.  • 

•  •  •  . 
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£  have  received  a  long  letter  from  Capel  Lofr,  Efq.  on 
the  fubjeft  of  our  critique  of  Mrs.  Spence’s  Poems,  if ' 
ur  limits  would  permit,  we  fliould  gladly  print  the  whole. 

hile  we  refpecSl  that  amiable 'partiality  which  always  didin- 
•uiflies  this  charadter,  whenever  merit  or  diftrefs  diredi  his 
§elin^t  we  thank  him  for  pointing  out  an  erratum  which  we 
|ope  is  chargeable  on  the  printer*. 

As  to  the  reft  ’  of  Mr.  Loft’s  letter,  we  fhall  only  fay,  that 
le  fubjedl'is  fulHciently  before  an  impartial  public.  Mrs. 
jpence’s  Poems,  from  the  number  of  fubfcribers,  muft  be  in 
lany  more  hands  than  a  work  of  fuch  confined  circulation  as 
irs,f  •  Thofe  who  have  only  perufed  the  latter,  we  readily  in- 
rm,'  that  Mr.  Loft  differs  in  Mo  from  us  in  the  opinion  we. . 
[lave  given  of  the  work,  accufmg  us  of  offering  only  feven  lines  - 
Isafpecimen  of  poems  confiding  of  many  hundreds,  and  cer- 
•inly  of  many,  at  lead,  *  tyhich  fairer  and  better  critics 
>than  ourfelves  have  'acknowledged  to  pod'efs  coniiderablc 
‘merit.’ 

This  extradi  from  Mr.  Loft’s  letter  will,  we  trud,  acquit  us 
4f  any  deliberate  malice  towards  the  fair  author.  Mr.  Loft’s 
ime  is  well  known,  and  cannot  but  have  its  proper  influence 
d  an  anonymous  critique.  But  Mrs.  Spence  made  only  a 
[inall  part  of  our  article.  The  manner  in  which  die  was  intro- 
jiiced  to  the  world  was-  the  -  moft  objedlionable  to  us  j  and  we 
||ili  think,  that  had  fhe  received  a  different  patronage  from  that 
[vhich  brought  her  before  the  public  as  an  author,  fhe  would  have 
|l)een  much  more  obliged  to  her  friends. 

But  it  becomes  us  to  acquaint  our  readers,  in  the  words  of 
[Mr.  Loft,  that  Dr.  Hawes  had  fubfcribed  before  he  faw  the 
Sc-ffj,  and  before  it  was  written.  When  it  was  written^  it  was 
i(  particular  deftre  that  all  mention  of  his  name  fl)0uld  be  avoided. 
Wc  are  much  pleafed  to  read  of  a  delicacy  we  did  not  expect 
hw  of  from  one  whofe  name  has  been  oftener  before  the 
lUic  than  perhaps  any  other,  not  excepting  Aftley,  Hughes, 
if  Monftrous  Craws,  and,  laftly,  that  greatell  of  all  boarsy  the 
:irned  Pig.  For  this  reafon  we  conceive  the  public  cotn- 
ttent  judges  of  any  differences  betweeen  Dr.  Hawes  and  our- 
Ives.  Notwithftanding  this,  however,  we  fhall  be  equally 
to  retraft  any  thing  we  have  faid  of  the  Dodlor’s  title  to 
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B«t,  Hawes,  I  ling  o/'thee,  read  But,  Hawes,  1  fing  to  thee. 
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l6o  lAi!c\)x\ic*s  Litter  to  the  Editor  of  the  EtigUJh  Review, 

be  conddcred  as  a  charitable  man,  or  his  readinefs  to  do  goodh 
all,  efpecially  his  own  kindred^  whenever  Mr.  Loft  fhall  tai- 
upon  himfelf  to  anfwer  our  remarks  contained  in  the  critique  b- 
alludes  to,  .or  in  that  of  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  Royal  Huoiaa 
Society*. 


From  Correspondents. 

.  .  .  ^ 

Mr.  M‘Bride  prefehts  his  compliments  to  the  Editor  of  tli 
.  Englijh,  Review.  .  The  obfervations  on  the  wine  denoirl 
nated  Tockay  de.  Efpagna,  contained  in  the  number  for  Juxi 
arc  juft,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  the  probable  efficacy  of  tu 
wine  in  the  Fellow  Fever^  which  has  raged  lately  with  fd  mud 
fatality- in  the  VVeft  Indies;  and  in  other  peftilential  and  rw 
lignant  diforders. — The  efiay  of  Dr.  Chifholme,  who  hash 
boured  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  with  fo  much  fortitude  m 
seal  in  the  redu^ion  of  this  difeafe,  could  not  fail  to  fuggeHa 
the  Editor  of  the  Englijh  Review  ideas  of  this  kind  on  the  fall 
brious  cffefls  of  the  Tockay  de  Efpagna,  When,  however,  tl» 
Editor  quits  this  general  ground,  and  hazards  conjeftures  r- 
4>c£Iing -the  compofition .  of  this  wine  reviving  its  ingre 
dients  into  the  cream  of  Tartar^  or  the  aqua  picca  (tar  water) 
it  will  be  found  that  his  fuppofitions  cannot  be  juftifted,  as  tls 
various  chemical  analyfes  which  have  been  made  of  the  Trrriij 
de  Efpagna  in  London. and  elfewbere,  give  it  a  refolution  dit 
ferent  from  either  of  thefe  refults.  All  thefe  analyfes  prove  i 
to  be'the  produdlion  of  nature,  not  the  manufa^ure  of,  man. 

> 

Little  Mitre  Court,  Fencburch  Street,  ' 

July  28,  1795. 


Sec  Englifti  Review  for  March  laft,  page2ii.<  An  articled 
recommend  to  the  perufal  of  Mr.  Loft. 


’1^  Communications /or  Thi  Bnclish  Review  are  requepi^ 
be  /ent  to  H.  Mueray,  No. -32*  Fleet-ftrect,  London; 

Du  H  c  A  N  >  Bookfeller^  Edinburgh  ;  nuhere  Subferibere  for  this 
Fer/ormance  are  reJfeBfully  dejirei  to  gime  in  their  Nassus* 


